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V4. 
Religion as Prayer 


W. E. WALKER 


T was Auguste Sabatier who defined religion as the prayer of the 

heart. This is a definition which may be usefully recalled at a 
time when there is a strong tendency towards extreme objectivisation 
and externalism. It emphasises the inwardness of religion, reminds 
us that it is a spiritual quality; a fact as true for devotees of a free 
faith as a tied one. Here is no suggestion of abhorred priestcraft 
or nescience; though, as to this last, it might be but slight exaggera- 
tion to say that we are in but little more danger from the nescients 
than the omniscients—the too assertive intellectualists and the 
purely conceptual rationalists. 

The intellect, we are all agreed, is a magnificent fellow. He 
takes us back to the beginning of time; thence, retracing, leads 
us through its corridors; through history, through the kingdoms 
of nature. He conducts us on a tour of the firmament, gives us an 
inside view of the smallest.atom, and of the spawn and minutie 
of the ditch. He is a phenomenal diver and has the cosmic sea 
to swim in. No wonder he gets a certain conceit of himself! Not 
only may he claim to know, he does know so very much about so 
much—about God, man, society, about “almost everything.” 
Here we halt: that “almost”? commands us to. It is the sign at 
the frontier of intellectualism, of rationalisation. A little thing 
maybe, but mightily powerful; a thing persuasive, as if it were an 
angel with a flaming sword forbidding entry to the “ beyond” 
to reason or intellect alone. If the overweening intellect has had a 
gallop up to this point, it must now stop, let it buck and rear as it 
may. There is that “beyond.” -As to the rider on the intellect, 
he must now present a qualification of some other kind than riding 
if he is to gain acceptance with the angel. In other words, there is 
mystery, such as St. Paul and St. John, in their respective manners, 
spoke of. In philosophy we are instructed as to a metaphysic of 
experience. In religion we reverse the phrase, saying experience is 
a metaphysic; by which is meant that, just as it cannot be completely 
carnalised, so neither can it be completely rationalised. 


Anterior to and outreaching the intellect is lucidity of spirit, 
imagination, the luminosity of inner perception and transmutation. 
This is the sphere of the mystical, the supra-rational, the “ beyond.” 
Within it are the pure sources, the springs of living water; flowing 
whence are life and immortality, revelation and art. 


The language of religion is poetry, the poetry of the heart’s 
prayer. This is a language in its own right, fundamentally different 
from credalism, from the ‘isms” generally, and from the jargon of the 
schools and ‘ologies.’ It is limited and ultimately inadequate, as all 
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human language must needs be. But it is at a higher level of complete- 
ness than any other form of human-utterance. For the expression 
of the mystery there must be myth or symbol. For the expression 
of the heart’s secret the axiomatic or polemical is secondary or 
futile. Given that the secret is expressible, when the heart’s feeling 
surges or rises from its pent-up places; it calls for that which, as 
Milton taught, is “ simple, sensuous and passionate.” It may be 
baulked; if the channel is not there, it refuses to flow. In man’s 
fevered and baffled sufferings he utters many inchoate sounds; 
in deliverance he brings forth a psalm. And for the psalm to be 
shared with others it must be understood in common. Prayer is a 
like deliverance and if one prays with others it must be in words 
which are beautiful with holiness (wholeness), radiant with the 
simplicity of truth. Of such is the Lord’s Prayer, the prayer of the 
half of the world that we know. 


As a mere reasoner, man examines the reality of God as objec- 
tively as he does the most material and immobile thing. As a 
religionist, private or avowed, he finds himself at once» subdued 
and enlarged by God and humbly, joyously, submits himself in all 
things to him. He has made the most vital discovery possible, that 
which is most experiential and inwardly personal. For him to be 
able to share that, it must somehow ring, echo and re-echo in the 
soul of social and universal man. And the most perfect channel 
in religion of such sharing is the prayer spoken in language which is 
at once private and universal, the transcendent language of both the 
peasant and the philosophic understanding. Thus does a man pray 
privately in his inner chamber (vocally or non-vocally) and with 
others in the inner chamber of the church. Prayer-mat or hassock, 
accessories of ritual, are inessential; to most of us, perhaps, un- 
necessary. Equally, the labours of exegesis end at the moment of 
prayer and the analytical mind, if it cannot free itself from these 
for a space, must perforce not pray or only half-pray. Though his 
deeds may be prayers, a man cannot pray with his reason exposed 
to the arc lamp of enquiry or the half-light of doubt; but this is not 
to say that the prayer he has chosen to utter should not be rational. 
On the contrary. Let him, before he prays, examine his prayers; 
if he find them anachronistic, aesthetically offensive, infested with 
superstition, let him discard them, throw them away. But let him 
not stab the life and glory out of that which is at once comely and 
true, simple and wholesome, private and universal. Let none claim 
access to the “ beyond ”’ by right of intellect and reason, any more 
than he does by right of riches or position, but having entered, 
when enter he may, let it be as remembering the words, “‘ when ye 
play, Say oni. « 


It may be affirmed that inseparable from the view of religion 
as prayer is the theocentric attitude to life and the world. Without 
the God-sense active humanism and rationalism are not religions, 
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but cultures and political movements. In this connection it will 
be remembered that Comte found that he must worship as well as 
serve Humanity. And God, even if largely experienced as God- 
humanity, is more than Humanity. In corresponding manner must 
the church differ from all other institutions in the world. That is 
to say, a church without prayer is not a church. We certainly aim 
at putting it in the van of cultural and social progress, though 
actually, as regards good works, it is a lesser, often effete, partner 
of more advanced social agencies. And, therefore, unless in its office 
it is prayerful first and last, it might as well be a lecture or debating 
hall, a club or salon. From which it might be suggested, though 
not urged, that prayer—the worshipful acknowledgment of God and 
reverent submission to him—is the real justification for the church’s 
existence, its one unassailable foundation. On this need, the 
dependence of man on God, is the church built. So in regard to the 
individual, apart from communal religion, it is most probably the 
case that the strength and character of one’s living is traceable to 
the presence or absence of one’s prayerful relations with the eternal 
reality, at once transcendent and immanent, which we know, but 
cannot always explain, as God. 

Finally—it may not be too much to say—that out of prayer is 
born conscience, and out of conscience the good life. Or, as the 
Hindu might put it; out of meditation Selfhood is born and out 
of Selfhood, union with the Supreme. 


Aesthetic Values in Western Culture 
“FRANK A. BULLOCK 


poke subject suggested for our consideration in this article is 
one of almost magical fascination, and yet at the same time of 
baffling and bewildering complexity. 


Thus when we speak of Western culture, must we not under 
that apparent singularity include a wide multiplicity—Greco-Roman, 
Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern Culture? Those are the well 
worn conventional divisions of the subject, but within each one of 
these major divisions there are included many wide and conflicting 
divergences, each demanding specialist attention and exposition. 
At the same time there is a subtle unity which includes all these 
divergences in fruitful and creative tension. 


It is well to recognise this important fact of unity because one 
is often haunted by the suspicion that for many minds the term 
Western Culture has primarily an urgent propagandist significance, 
so that it is wise to insist that any conception of Western Culture 
must include the emergence and development of the spirit of 
scepticism, and the adventure of scientific inquiry as integral, and 
indeed priceless, elements in the pattern of our culture. 


But let us have no illusions, there are quarters in which such 
a demand would be resisted as definitely and finally unacceptable. 
Such, even on a superficial view, are some of the complexities 
involved in our main subject. 


But these are almost negligible when compared with the 
conflicts and confusions which exist in relation to the idea of 
aesthetic values. So much so that a great many intelligent inquirers 
have given up that description in despair, and would affirm that we 
are only justified in speaking about aesthetic experience which is 
finally private and individual, the main question in that case having 
relation to the purity and validity of our own aesthetic experience 
in contact with painting, music and literature. Now that seems to 
involve an abandonment of our subject, and its relegation to the 
realm of complete subjectivity. And while we must frankly recog- 
nise that this aspect of the matter demands attention, and that 
intense subjective elements must and do enter into the subject, 
yet we must insist that the ultimate significance and value of any 
form of art lies exactly and precisely in the fact that it does objectify 
and universalise the subjective crises, visions, and awarenesses 
out of which the creative impulse arises. The aesthetic value lies 
precisely in that objectification. Theories about art, music, and 
literature may be very profound and illuminating, but in the end 
they result in abstractions which are non-creative. Art will perish, 
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despite all the cleverness of the critics, unless somebody somewhere 
in the world takes a piece of charcoal, or brush and pigments in 
hand and, however crudely, begins to draw and paint. 

Here then the primary fundamental aesthetic value is revealed 
in this universal actualisation and incarnation of subjective 
experience. Here the subjective becomes objective, the hidden 
becomes manifest, the “*‘ Word becomes flesh.”’ And this objectifica- 
tion is not only of value to the spectator who receives the result as 
a communication, but is of even more value to the creator, the artist, 
composer, or poet. Because in that sometimes arduous and agonising 
process and experience, the unconscious and the conscious elements 
in the creator’s mind and emotion are fused, fixed, and expressed 
in abiding and significant form. 

We have thus set this insistent fact of incarnation and objectifica- 
tion at the very beginning of our discussion, because in it we seek 
a sanction of the treatment of our subject, which will attempt no 
subtlety of abstract analysis, but rather attempt to present concrete 
examples and images from the field of literature as expressed in 
poetry, drama, and the novel. Treated in that broad way we may 
be able to see the emergence and the abiding creative influence of 
certain distinguishable aesthetic values. It may be objected that 
literature does not give us the purest example of aesthetics. We can 
only answer that Beauty—which, after all, is what we are talking 
about—is never without relation to wide universes of reality and 
discourse; is never an end, but a means, an excitation, an awakening, 
a challenge, and a call to something beyond itself. This has had in 
our Western consciousness profoundly humanising effects, and has 
in addition, tended always toward transcendental reference. When 
aesthetics have failed of these wider relations there have entered 
into that arrestment elements of decadence and corruption, as in 
the end of the Greco-Roman civilisation or, as in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century and, as some would add, in certain 
manifestations in contemporary arts. 

Further we may note that if any art creation fails to achieve 
transcendental reference it falls into temporal and historical 
sequence, but even so has a limited reference beyond and outside 
itself—Without further preamble we turn now to the story of 
European literature. 

Somewhere around the ninth century B.C. there began to 
’ emerge in Ancient Greece the famous lays which were later gathered 
into the great Homeric Epics of the //iad and the Odyssey, coming 
to their final form somewhere around the Fifth Century B.C. 
Their form and language were essentially stylised, yet deeply 
expressive in the primal magic of poetry. For indeed they had in 
their origin a close relation to a magical conception and experience 
of reality, and in their rhythm preserved the primal rhythm of the 
dance. They were to lead on eventually to the emergence of the 
drama, which in its turn was related to the primitive and magical 
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drama of the life cycle and the seasons. Much could be said of all 
this, for in that ‘‘ dark backward and.abysm ”’ of time lay all the 
seeds which were later to germinate and make fruitful the whole 
vast field of Western art and culture. What we can note briefly 
here is that in the Homeric epics there was the whole remembrance 
of things past under the forms of image, myth, and legend, also 
the remembrance of the crystal fresh impact of the senses and’ the 
mind upon the visible world of sea, and sky, and earth; the record 
of certain moods and feelings induced by these everlasting voices, 
and lights of storm and dawn, so that for ages to come we men and 
women of the inland centuries may see the kindling of that dawn 
beauty, and hear the song and thunder of that sea of beginning. 
Added to this is the awareness of the slow transformation of the 
savage and barbaric elements in the primitive culture by the 
celebration, not only of valour, but also of chivalry. The wrath of 
Achilles is checked by aidos and nemesis in his heart, so that in the 
hour of his savage triumph over Hector he is moved to the piety 
of pity in the presence of the aged King Priam, and saves the body 
of Hector from further desecration and restores to the Trojans 
the body of their hero cleansed, anointed, and robed. Then in 
the Jliad we have the remembrance and transformation of primitive 
warfare illuminated by the presence of the amazing magic of beauty 
in the figure of Helen, so that when she went on to the walls of Troy 
veiled and weeping, the old men of Troy said no word of blame. 
In the Odyssey we have the remembrance of primitive wandering 
with the central loyalty of Odysseus to the homely, sweet, and fragile 
things of mortality, for although offered the deathless life of the 
gods in the isle of Kalypso, and warned by the sea sorrows that await 
him, he chooses Penelope, and danger, and death. Thus humanity 
faces us robed and crowned in all the dignity, pathos, beauty, and 
courage of our mortality. Nor can we omit brief reference to that 
miracle of epic Hebrew narrative which emerged somewhere around 
the same period of the ninth and eighth centuries B.C., with their 
same aesthetic quality of deep humanity and sublimity, with many 
parallels and many wide divergences as seen in relation to the 
Homeric epics. 

Glancing swiftly at the rise and flowering of Greek tragedy 
in the famous fifth century B.C. we may observe two things. 
One that the form of the drama appears fundamental to our Western 
consciousness. The ancient pattern of the unending cycle is broken 
into and modified by the apprehension of crisis, conflict, death, 
and resurrection. Out of that same consciousness, as expressed by 
Thucydides, with profound contributions from the Ancient Persians 
and Hebrews, arose the awareness of History, which again presents 
itself in the pattern of crises, conflicts, deaths, and resurrections. 
This is so deep an element in the Western unconscious mind that 
we are hardly aware of its potency until we reflect upon the matter. 
There is in it a kind of reconciliation of the polarities of fate and 
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freedom. This sense of drama and history are essentially Western 
aesthetic values which find full scope and play in our present aware- 
ness of contemporary events. 

The second matter upon which we may comment is the 
heightening of the sense of tragedy by the conjunction of ethical 
and intellectual passion in the speeches of the tragic actors, and the 
elements of magical and primitive beauty in the utterances of the 
Chorus. This awareness of tragedy has in many ways become the 
highest manifestation and vehicle of beauty in our Western literature. 
—The hero or heroine lifted up by suffering and death heroically 
endured, into oneness with the deathless life of Eternity, where 
the mortal puts on immortality, and death is swallowed up in the 
power and victory of the human spirit. 

This tragic consciousness was mightily reinforced and deepened 
by the passion drama of the Gospels, wherein all heroisms and 
humanities find an archetypal consummation; for, quite apart 
from all theological consideration, the Gospels do present their 
material in the form of a mythological drama; the birth stories 
with their symbols of the birth and rebirth of light; the conflict 
between the hero and the dark powers, and the passion ending in 
resurrection and ascension. Here you cannot divide the aesthetic 
values from the moral and religious. The enduring power lies in 
the beauty, in the intense sense of apocalyptic splendour which 
sets the whole ancient world of culture, civilisation, and religion 
before the figure of a crucified hero, and pronounces it as weighed 
in the balance of an invisible power and found wanting—in 
Humanity. 

It is not fashionable at the moment to take this matter of aesthetic 
values so seriously, or to relate it to these dramatic moments in 
history, for the obvious interpretation of the Christian fact and 
mythology naturally fastens upon the ethical and theological 
elements in that drama. But the fact does remain that a strange 
alchemy of beauty was at work in the Western soul whereby out 
of the wreckage of the Greco-Roman civilisation, during the latency 
period of what are called the Dark Ages the aesthetic values are 
changed—* changed utterly”” and “a terrible beauty is born.” 
A beauty which transmutes barbarism into pity, and crude and 
savage instincts into a new depth of feeling and awareness. For 
the centuries to follow, with the emergence of the medieval world, 
this particular aspect of primal tragedy was in part, and for a time, 
obscured by the triumph of apocalyptic elements received from 
Hebrew and Christian source literature, strangely blended with 
Platonic mysticism mediated by the pseudo-Dionysos. Then fell 
upon the European soul the lightning stroke of the vision of Eternity, 
not so much in terms of abstract thought as in the potent concrete 
image of a last judgment. Miss Helen Waddell says finely in her 
book Wandering Scholars ‘“ St: Augustine and Boethius brought 
the sense of infinity into Latin prose. Latin verse began with it, 
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in Lucretius, and lost it for centuries. And even in Lucretius it is 
rather the infinite of negation, ‘ A space that the swiftest lightning 
leaves still in darkness, immortal death to ease our mortal life.’ 
But the sense that besieges every gate and inlet of the poetry of 
Donne, that leaves St. Paul beating about for words of length, and 
breadth, and depth, and height, stumbling on the threshold of the 
fourth dimension, the mighty outrage of the experience of the mind 
of Dante’s final ecstasy—of this it is empty.” 

What interests us here is the rise of a new mythology, the 
entrance of a new power and depth of imagination, the opening 
of a new centre of consciousness, the extension of a new range of 
imaginative life. Thus, in place of the epic mythology of Homer and 
Virgil, there arose The Divine Comedy of Dante, and the Paradise 
Lost of Milton. In place of Greek tragedies and Latin comedies 
arose The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, The Faery Queen of Spenser, 
the sombre and passionate figures of Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, 
alongside the music and mischief of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
all the contrast which lies between the Olympus of Homer, and the 
Paradise of Dante, or between the underworld of Homer and 
Virgil and Dante’s Inferno. There is nothing in pagan literature 
to compare with the terrible grotesque and malignant power of 
Dante’s demons, Shakespeare’s witches, and Milton’s Satan. 
How did this transformation of the imagination come about? 
In the main by the emergence of a new feeling of awe and solemnity, 
the emergence of what we can only call the image of Eternity. 
And this image creates a terrible conflict in the minds of men, a 
vast creative tension in the Western soul. The power of this image 
which does not enter into the classical literature of the ancient 
world creates at once all the glory and despair of medieval art and 
literature. Thus, the Gothic Cathedral embodies this great image 
in its leaping, ecstatic aspirations, and its power ranges through 
all the creation of angels, demons, and gargoyles. This image 
created the serenity of the saints, and the despair of the outcast, 
left its strange mark upon the soul of St. Augustine and upon the 
face of Dante, and was the veritable sword of destiny which lay 
between Heloise and Abelard. Everywhere there is the striving 
to attain and compass peace in the shadow of this light, which to 
man is only darkness made visible,—the light which is the shadow 
of God. This it was that changed the current of the world, and 
brought the flame, the shadow, and the sword into the hearts of 
medieval men and women. 

With the coming of the Renaissance and the modern age we 
may feel that the conscious presence and power of this image 
has waned, yet it is never absent as an aesthetic value in the soul of 
Western Culture. It has created an abiding capacity of depth of 
apprehension, a sense of infinity and mystery which troubled the 
soul of Shakespeare, and created the agony of Kirkegaared, the 
titanic struggles of Tolstoy, and cast apocalyptic shadows on the 
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work of Dostoevsky. The murmur of the sea invades the poetry 
of Wordsworth, nor is it absent from the novels of Mauriac and 
Bernanos. The presence of the troubling depth is everywhere present 
in modern literature, it haunts the strange seas of Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick, rages in the human and natural storms of Wuthering 
Heights, creates the despair of Hardy’s novels, springs to new life 
in the poetry of Manley Hopkins, and still haunts with inescapable 
power the austere music of T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets. 

What we are trying to suggest in these stumbling sentences 
is that although the religious values of the medieval period are 
indeed obscured, yet the aesthetic values were carried forward to 
give depth to all the brilliant questioning of all things in heaven 
and earth, which appears to be the main impulse of the modern 
period, for the emergence and development of the critical spirit 
which invades the whole of modern literature, art, and music is not 
the trivial and negative manifestation its opponents would have us 
believe it to be. For its end is not so much the destructive criticism 
of life as the creation, revelation, and apprehension of the deepest 
and most abiding values in life. 

Looking over the whole bewildering manifestations of modern 
literature we may concentrate finally upon that fascinating develop- 
ment which has transformed all experience into the material of a 
universal symbolism. This has arisen mainly from the discoveries 
of modern psychology in the exploration of the unconscious mind. 
And with these discoveries the whole wide range of ancient 
mythology re-emerges in modern literature, no longer as the 
invention of the wonder-loving primitive peoples, but rather as 
deep archetypal patterns, which with inexorable pressure mould the 
substance of modern literature and art into the outline of a vast and 
universal revelation of the unbreakable continuity of an endless 
development, the awareness of new and significant aesthetic values 
in all literature, ancient and modern. At present these new values 
disclosed by psychological inquiry are somewhat chaotic in their 
manifestation, as in the writing of certain modern poets, or the work 
of James Joyce. Yet in the final work of Joyce, Finnegan’s Wake, 
the old myth of the universal and continual fall of man, and of his 
everlasting redemption and resurrection, is chaotically expressed 
with great power and beauty in a vast symbolism endlessly fruitful 
in suggestionAnd, after all, chaos is the first necessity and 
beginning of creation. 

It is these considerations which forbid any easy acceptance 
of pessimism in relation to Western Culture today. We have no 
right to speak of Western Culture in a past tense, or to seek to give 
it any merely propaganda significance. 

Again and again in the past there have been periods of apparent 
sterility and decline. Always they have been succeeded by new 
periods of fruitfulness with new creative glory. We are indeed 
living in a period of great stress and strain, of revolution and 
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upheaval, of apocalyptic days. Yet, even so, the great creative 
images and powers of Western Culture need no feverish and noisy 
propaganda for their perpetuation, do not depend for their survival 
and re-creating influence upon the advocacy of any anxious and 
fearful defenders. They abide in their own security, and mould 
and shape with irresistible and silent power the thoughts and 
desires of the passing generations. And at last it will be as in the 
end of A Midsummer Night's Dream: 


“* All the story of the night told over 
Grows to something of great constancy, strange 
And admirable.” 


For hidden deep in the soul of Western man still flows the silent 
mighty river of life, and upon the banks and in the midst thereof 
shall arise again and yet again the branches of the tree of life 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. 


Present Tendencies in 
Roman Catholicism 
Professor MARCEL SIMON, of Strasbourg 


‘THE present situation of Roman Catholicism as seen from a 

French standpoint seems to be dominated by two facts: the 
modernist crisis, of which the consequences are still clearly percep- 
tible and efficient after half a century, and the growing menace 
of communist totalitarianism. The influence of modernism is 
twofold: it has a negative and a positive aspect. No Catholic to-day, 
even the more enlightened, would call himself a modernist, even if 
he is, consciously or not, almost on the same line of thought as the 
modernists. This aversion from modernism is probably, in most 
cases, sincere. But, to an unprejudiced observer, there can be little 
doubt that the spirit of modernism, though attenuated and weakened, 
is still alive in certain quarters of French Catholicism. And, because 
the Vatican knows this, it remains suspicious of all that emanates 
from these quarters. All the more, as the development of com- 
munism with its philosophical as well as its political implications, 
is greatly alarming the Church. In front of this danger—the greatest 
probably which has ever menaced the Church—the Vatican seems 
willing to build up a political line of defence; including all forces 
which are menaced, and based mainly on the Catholic Church and 
the United States of America. But in dogmatic matters, the 
situation has led to a stiffening of its Catholic position. The Holy 
See apparently considers that the only possible safeguard is to 
oppose Catholic totalitarianism to Marxist totalitarianism. The 
recent encyclical Humani Generis, which condemns, among others, 
existentialism, historicism and reunion, may well be initially a 
defence against communism and its offsprings, that is, against all 
types of materialistic thought or what could, if only in the long run, 
lead to it. It means a new victory of what is known among 
catholics as integralism. And the present situation, if we consider 
the antagonistic forces exerting themselves within catholicism, 
can be described as a struggle between integralism and a more 
progressive conception of Christianity. 

’ What then is integralism? Rather than a doctrine, it is a 
certain attitude, a way of approaching doctrine. “‘ Integralism,” 
says Father Congar,: a distinguished Dominican, “is striving to 
shape or determine all aspects of life from the specifically catholic 
basis. It is characterized by its repudiation of the modern world, by 
love of authoritative decisions; and these features proceed from 
distrust of all man’s own contribution, or any new development 
of man in history. It is instinctively attracted to what is already given, 
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clearly defined, and has only to be imposed and accepted, as against 
what is going to be, has not yet been-said, still has to be reached. 
It does not like what comes from below, but is delighted in what 
imposes itself from above. In religious matters, this attitude leads 
to such positions as the following: insistence on the corruption of 
nature, on original sin; delight in authoritarian methods, also in 
education; repulsion towards the idea of evolution and even of 
development; frowning when one speaks of ‘ life’ and ‘ experience ’; 
a will to keep the whole abruptness of catholicism, and even to 
increase it; love of a strongly intellectual conception of faith, 
insisting on its objective aspect (fides quae creditur), on the dogmatic 
datum, and hostility to all consideration of the subjective reality 
of faith (fides qua creditur); strong attachment to the rational 
element, to deduction; little appeal to induction, to experience, 
to the witness of conscience; attachment to scholastic philosophy, 
and even almost exclusively to St. Thomas; the modern being 
suspected of having ignored all, and brought nothing valuable; 
problems are not faced as such, being preoccupied in defending 
what is already accepted, in the light of given definitions...” And 
Father Congar goes on: “‘ To go beyond orthodoxy is also a way of 
getting out of catholicism, as Mourret said of Wilfrid Ward, who 
would have liked to get every morning at breakfast, along with 
The Times, an infallible definition from the Roman oracle. If 
modernism has sinned against the structure of the Church, 
integralism sins against the life of the Church, of which it willingly 
ignores certain needs; the need for enlargement, for assimilation, 
and for adaptation. There is, in integralism, an insufficient 
confidence in truth, an insufficient love of truth, proceeding from a 
refusal to recognise and honour it in its relative achievements.” 

If we take the reverse of what Father Congar describes as 
integralism, we shall get a good idea of his own position. The 
quarrel is not a new one. It is the same as that which divided 
Newman and Manning; not to speak of more remote times. The 
more progressive attitude is nowadays that of the vast majority 
of cultured French catholics, and we have no right to suspect their 
sincerity. The other undoubtedly expresses itself in the Encyclical 
Humani Generis, and in the dogma of the Bodily Assumption of ~ 
the Virgin. It is largely predominant among the Spanish or Irish 
Catholics, and probably among many other groups within the 
Church. Although the Vatican to-day obviously supports the 
integralists, it cannot ignore the other attitude altogether. Certain 
recent developments in Catholicism can be considered as concessions 
to progressive Catholicism. They are particularly striking in the 
spheres of political and social life, of liturgy and of biblical 
criticism. 

Integralism in doctrine is very often associated with a re- 
actionary position in politics: democracy, being one of the 
manifestations of the modern mind, is condemned along with all 
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others. But the Vatican, after having for a very long time supported 
the conservative parties, has now, at least in certain countries, 
come to terms with democracy. It does not officially support such 
merely political organisations as the French M.R.P. but it definitely 
does support the catholic trade unions (C.F.T.C.: Confédération 
Frangais des Travailleurs Catholiques) and the wealthy J.O.C. (Jeunesse 
Ouvriéere Catholique). 

The recent evolution in liturgy is on the same line. It aims to 
make the people take a larger and more active part in public worship 
by means of a larger use of the vernacular. The supporters of the 
movement have succeeded in obtaining from the Vatican some 
concessions. Whilst for the Mass, Latin remains compulsory, as a 
symbol of the universality-and unity of the catholic church, the 
vernacular is now admitted, at least in France and Germany and 
probably in some other countries, in part of those more personal 
rites such as baptism, marriage and burial. Even at Mass, the 
latin prayers said by the celebrant are often simultaneously 
translated into the vernacular by an assisting priest. The ‘‘ eastward 
position’ is often given up: the celebrant thus faces the people 
and Mass becomes again, what it was in the beginning, a dialogue, 
and an act of corporate worship. Lastly, the Vatican has admitted 
the possibility of Mass being said in the evening, in order to give 
the working classes, who might be prevented by their work from 
going to church in the morning, the opportunity of attending the 
service and of communicating. The rules concerning eucharistic 
fasting have accordingly been loosened. All these concessions 
are due chiefly to the action of clergy in the industrial areas, many of 
whom are themselves working in factories, which are considered 
as a mission field. Important and significant though they may be, 
these concessions only affect the catholic practice and discipline, 
not the doctrine. : 

Changes in the sphere of biblical criticism are in this respect 
more interesting and far-reaching. In reaction against modernism, 
catholic exegesis had remained, since the beginning of the century, 
very conservative, reactionary and uncritical. The Biblical Institute 
in Rome, and above all the Biblical Commission exerted a kind of 
dictatorship in the field of Biblical studies. A substantial change 
took place with the publication of Pope Pius XII’s encyclical 
Divino afflante spiritu (1943), which brought at least some 

‘possibilities of development on a more scientific and relatively 
liberal line. It stressed the necessity of appealing to all methods of 
modern research and criticism in the study of the Bible. It also 
emphasised the importance of the biblical writer’s personality, of 
the historical and psychological conditions under which he had 
written, of the sources he had used, in a word, of the human aspect 
in revelation. It ended with an attack on those who were afraid of 
those principles, namely the integralists. It was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the enlightened catholics, and particularly by the 
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French Dominicans in Jerusalem, who, in their magazine, the 
Revue Biblique, rapidly drew the consequences. In the field of Old 
Testament studies, the progressive Catholic scholars more and more 
openly admit and profess some at least of the conclusions held by 
the liberal scholars, as, for instance, the non-mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch, the non-davidic origin of a good number of the Psalms, 
the Egyptian and Hellenistic influences on Biblical wisdom 
literature. And there have been, more recently, some very interesting 
signs of an evolution even in the realm of New Testament criticism. 

It is very significant to hear a Catholic writer: declare that the 
argument from the empty tomb is secondary and does not prove 
much as regards the bodily resurrection of Christ, that the idea 
of the forty days between resurrection and the ascension does not 
go back to the very beginning of Christian preaching, and that the 
words spoken by Thomas according to the Fourth Gospel (20, 28) 
‘** My Lord and My God ” stand quite isolated in the New Testament 
and express the later faith in the Lord Jesus. All this includes a 
view of dogmatic evolution in the early church which we-are not 
accustomed to find so outspokenly stated in Catholic writings. 
Whether this is a new starting point, or will soon be condemned by 
the Vatican, I dare not say. But anyhow, the fact is worth noting. 
And if one confronts it with the recent developments in the dogmatic 
sphere, as illustrated by the latest encyclical and by the proclamation 
of the dogma of the Assumption, one may be indeed puzzled. 

This may, of course, be mere contradiction and inconsistency. 
But another explanation is also possible. The average catholic does 
not care much for the problems of Biblical criticism, which remain 
almost exclusively matters for scholarly discussion. Thus there is 
not much danger in making some concessions, and there may even 
be some advantage; a certain number of specialists may thus be 
prevented from leaving the church, while to the mass of the faithful 
it will make no difference at all: they are simply not concerned. 
The proclamation of the dogma of the Assumption, on the contrary, 
is a concession made to the masses, for which the intellectuals will 
have to pay the cost. It is certainly not unfair to say that the supreme 
authority of the Pope rests, willingly and consciously, on the 
tendencies of the mass: vox populi, vox Dei. There is more than 
one instance of this, and there is in the Papacy, as indeed in every 
authoritative system of government, a strong bias to demagogy, 
in comparison with which the concessions made to liberalism in 
matters of Biblical criticism, appear as of rather small importance. 

But there is possibly another reason still why Rome is prepared 
to make some concessions in Biblical criticism. The Bible is not for 
the Catholics what it is for Protestant fundamentalism. There is 
no such thing as the absolute and unique authority of Scripture. 
Scripture is only one of the two sources of authority, the tradition 
of the church being the other. Tradition is supposed to rest on 
1 Fr. Benoit in Revue Biblique April, 1950. 
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Scripture. But Scripture in its turn has to be interpreted in the light 
of tradition, which is more and more identified with the teaching 
of the Holy See. Consequently the Pope, in the name of living 
tradition, can, up to a point, modify, not indeed the data of Scripture, 
but at least the approach to it. And the authority of tradition 
appears ultimately as higher than that of the Scripture. For, 
Tradition, according to the Catholic view, commenced with Christ 
and his apostles, as the very foundation of the teaching of the 
church. The New Testament.came only later; it is, so to speak, 
a product of the church, and the writing down of early tradition. 
The only clue to the understanding of the Bible rests with the church, 
and thé church can, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, revise its 
attitude, all the more as there is not much in the interpretation of 
scripture, which has been pronounced de fide by the authority of the 
church as the Pope himself recalled in his encyclical on exegesis. 
Protestant fundamentalism stands or falls by the inerrancy and 
strict verbal inspiration of the Bible. Catholic orthodoxy can have 
recourse to the interpreting authority of the church. These 
considerations might help to explain the present situation. A brutal 
reaction is never excluded. It may come very quickly, as a con- 
sequence of the new encyclical Humani Generis. But for the moment 
in matters of exegesis, the pendulum swings rather to the left. 

To what conclusions then, shall we come, concerning the 
prospects of the progressive outlook, leading possibly to a new 
modernism, within the Roman Catholic church: it is always difficult, 
and even dangerous, to utter predictions. But if we take into account 
the fundamental features of catholicism today, there are, I think, 
certain points which can be ascertained without risk of error. 

Catholicism is nowadays completely centralized. The Papacy 
is not only the supreme authority, it is really the only authority. 
Nothing of importance can be achieved in the church without the 
Pope’s assent or initiative, or against his will. Thus, the future 
evolution of catholicism lies entirely in his hands. The episcopate 
at large has lost almost completely not only the possibility, but 
probably even the desire to take the initiative at least in matters of 
dogma. When the bishops were asked their opinions on the dogma 
of the Bodily Assumption, 98 per cent declared themselves in favour 
of its proclamation, many of them probably did so with little 
enthusiasm. But they thought it wiser not to offer any opposition. 
‘Even the moderate protest which the dogma of papal infallibility 
provoked at the council of the Vatican in 1870 seems to be impossible 
today, and every possibility of a schism is excluded: humility, sense 
of discipline and obedience, loyalty to the Holy See, whatever the 
cost, seem to be the main features of episcopal psychology. And 
what is true of the bishops is true also, a fortiori, of the other clergy 
and of the laity, the Ecclesia discens. 

Consequently, all depends upon the central authority, that is 
to say the Pope himself, the members of the Curia, and the heads of 
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the Roman congregations. There have been, and there may be in 
the future, Popes “‘ liberal’? by temperament. But even they were 
and will be bound by the traditional position of the church, which 
can, indeed, become less rigid, but cannot be fundamentally changed, 
and which assigns very precise limits to any attempt to liberalise 
catholicism. All that can be achieved is a more “ liberal” approach 
to doctrine, emphasizing those aspects which an integralist would 
neglect, and vice-versa, and a more friendly attitude towards non- 
catholic people, institutions, thought, and to the modern world as 
a whole. 

The condition for a more substantial change would be to give 
up the claim of infallibility which the Roman Church stresses now 
more than ever before. A good number of enlightened catholics 
would probably be prepared to do so. They would insist on what is 
held in common by all Christians, rather than on what differentiates 
catholicism from all other churches. But the Vatican thoroughly 
disapproves of such tendencies as is clearly shown by the latest 
Encyclical, directed against all the progressive (chiefly -French) 
catholics. It once more supports integralism. And there is indeed 
but very little hope of any important change taking place in the policy 
of the church, as long as the central staff of the church remains 
predominantly Italian. 

The tradition of progressive catholicism will certainly not die, 
however discouraged and distressed its supporters might be for the 
present. Even in silence and apparent submission they will maintain 
it. ‘‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.’’ And they deserve 
our full sympathy. But it is very doubtful whether the Roman 
Church will ever find an opportunity of really reconciling itself with 
the modern mind, and thus enable it both to partake of and irradiate 
the true spiritual values of catholicism. It is engaged on a line of 
development which traces back to the condemnation of modernism, 
the council of the Vatican, the full triumph of ultramontarism over 
the Gallican and kindred traditions, the council of Trent. This 
is indeed a straight and logical line if the premises and original 
direction are accepted. 


The Preacher's Evidence 
for His Message 


ARNOLD H. LEWIS, B.D. 


Y custom, and, I think, by historical necessity, preaching is 

an important part of the life of our churches. Separatism must 
explain its grounds: the onus of justification is always laid at the 
door of the dissentient. If people are not prepared to conform, 
they are expected to show cause. But showing cause for our con- 
tinued nonconformity is not the most important reason for our high 
regard for preaching; the very differentia of dissent, as represented 
by the Congregationalists, Baptists, Quakers, ourselves, and those 
others, though “born out of due time,” the Methodists, is their 
repudiation of a sacerdotal view of Grace and of the Ministry, 
in favour of a prophetic view in which the living Word becomes the 
vehicle of edification in place of ritual acts, and the minister becomes 
an advocate instead of an hierophant. 


Belief in a progressive revelation finds the organ of such 
revelation in the ministry of preaching: quite appropriately because 
Conceptual Thinking, and Speech, its twin, together constitute 
Man’s chief powers, through which any revelation might be expected 
to express itself. Since speech (with thought) is Man’s highest 
attribute, and his unique possession in the world, I cannot see 
that speaking is inherently less worthy to be the vehicle of Grace than 
the Manual Acts of an officiating priest, or the laid-on hands of a 
Bishop. 

It is profitless to discuss whether preaching is more or less 
valuable than devotional exercises. Prayer and hymn-singing are 
also forms of speech and thought, and their use should be governed 
very largely by the same considerations as are relevant to preaching. 
But, in so far as we are committed to a progressive view of revelation, 
preaching has an important service to render that prayers and 
hymns cannot replace. If an unexamined life is below Man’s 
dignity, so I think is an unexamined faith: a fugitive and cloistered 
emotion that is too sacred to be discussed, or perhaps too intangible 
for verbal statement. Much of our affective being cannot become 
articulate; and for that Music, Architecture, Lights, Vestments, 
Gestures, may perhaps be invoked; but I suspect as unworldly, 
unreal and useless, a religious emotion that can maintain itself 
without any intellectual formulation. Only a hair-line divides the 
unutterable fromthe unspeakable, perhaps! 


Preaching has been employed in some form, I expect, by every 
religion that men ever practised. Its importance is most evident, 
its employment most requisite, in such a religion as ours, which has 
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one central mystery only; the possibility of intercourse between 
the spirit of Man and God, or to put it in less dogmatic form, the 
importance of making our lives harmonious with the purpose of 
the universe. 

So much, then, in defence of preaching in general. What of its 
content? Here there seem to be two criteria, which different 
preachers, and different hearers, may assess in different proportions. 
The message must be edifying, and it must.be true. It should have 
an end-motive, and it should have authority. Perhaps a thorough- 
paced pragmatist may disregard the second consideration, and 
find sufficient warrant for his message in its power to do the hearer 
good. And the majority of his auditors would agree that his chief 
business is to do something for them, and would expect his message 
to be contrived with this end mainly in view. The unconscious 
reasoning of such hearers might be, if it does us good we can assume 
that it is true; and the preacher himself may work on that assumption. 
Of course we all agree with Paul in ranking highest the charismata 
that are most useful to the congregation (prophecy being more 
important than speaking with tongues, e.g.) But Paul did not ask 
himself only what would edify his hearers: his first loyalty was to 
his gospel. He had something behind him, as well as his audience 
in front. And however earnestly we desire the hearer’s profiting, 
I think we need to have some warrant behind the substance of our 
message other than its empirical convenience. Edification is good, 
but it is not all. To strain after uplift may engender the feeling that 
a profitable sentiment is ipso facto a true one. 

I usually switch on the wireless at about five to eight in the 
morning to hear the weather forecast. Sometimes I am a little too 
early and hear part of the programme that I call “A depression 
over Sole.” Now, whatever criticisms we may offer of the “ Lift 
up your hearts ”’ talks, we must admit that they are governed by an 
earnest desire to do us good, which is laudable enough; and I think 
that the speakers must be chosen with this intention. Sometimes they 
reason deductively, and justify their conclusion by laying down 
some far-reaching generalisation from which it follows inevitably; 
some assertion, for instance about the ways and nature of God, 
which seems to have been gratuitously assumed for the sake of the 
consequence already foreseen; such as that even God cannot do 
this or that!, much in the fashion of Anselm. And I find myself 
ene as I used to of him, ‘‘ Now how on earth does he know 
that? ” 

Of course the time to catch your deductive philosopher or 
preacher is at the moment when he is begging the question by 
assuming, or suggesting, his unproved Major Premiss. If you pass 
that, you are beaten. His conclusion MUST follow. We need to 
be on our guard against musty reasoning; our only protection 
against it is to ask ourselves how he knows the subject-matter of his 
generalisation. 
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There is danger about when a logician who wishes to persuade, 
addresses non-logicians who wish to be persuaded. As Minto said, 
“* Belief isan independent joy to the natural man.”* Logic that is 
formally correct may be riddled with material fallacies. 

I hope that this little digression about deductive logic will 
correct any impression that I am going to plead for an argumentative 
sort of preaching, or to suggest that we should attempt to demon- 
strate the truth of every assertion we make. But if we do not 
demonstrate its truth, we should have some reason for believing 
it ourselves. A figure painter does not depict the skeleton of his 
subject; but he ought to know that it has a skeleton! 

I remember very clearly the moral shock I suffered, when I 
read the reports of the Dreyfus trial half a century ago, to learn that 
high officers of the French Army were permitted to stand in the 
witness box and swear by their heart and conscience that the 
accused was guilty, without an atom of substantiation. Justice 
on these terms appeared not to distinguish between an assertion 
and a proof. 


By the preacher’s message in the title, I mean the total integrated 
structure of belief, knowledge and counsel from which his sermons 
derive. The truth and wisdom of a particular discourse need not be, 
and cannot always be, substantiated by evidence; yet his total 
philosophy and teaching ought to be related to reality, and its parts 
spoken “at sundry times and in divers manners” ought to give 
one another collateral support, as the various parts of a bridge or 
arch do. The keystone of an arch appears to have nothing to 
support it, until one considers the arch as a whole and the piers 
which support its outer parts. But however well integrated the arch 
may be, if its piers are not well founded it will be insecure, and not 
even its self-consistence will save it. 

In what sense can we feel that our message is true as well as 
self-consistent? On what reality can we build it, to give us assurance 
that it is well founded as well as soundly constructed? What is our 
evidence? 

I read once a friendly criticism of our undogmatic association 
from a Modernist standpoint, in which the writer suggested that by 
dispensing with all creeds and confessions we expose ourselves to 
the risk of complete subjectivity. The criticism lacks cogency, I 
. think, unless we know of any creed or confession that is free from 
subjectivism. Obviously, it is much easier to achieve what looks 
like unanimity by the common adoption of a creed; but, if it is 
objectivity that we require, the citation of an authority only passes 
the burden of proof from ourselves to somebody else. A belief is 
not acquitted of being a subjective opinion by the fact that we 
received it from another person,—it may still lack any basis in 
reality. ““ What the soldier said is not evidence.” 


* Logic, Inductive and Deductive. p.23 
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“Whence then cometh wisdom, and where is the place of 
understanding? ” 


We cannot begin from scratch, by divesting ourselves of all 
that we have learnt from tradition. If we tried to unthink all our 
theistic and christian ideas, we should be left without any scheme 
of thought in which our opinions could be compared or assessed. 
From a biographical point of view, most of this table of reference 
has come to us by tradition, by our indoctrination by others in- 
cluding the writers of the Scriptures. Proof-texts are not evidence 
of the truth of their assertions, but only of the fact that they have 
been asserted; and even as a testimony to the belief, say, of Christ, 
their evidential value depends on the historical validity of the record 
as well as upon the interpretation that we put upon our citation. 
Subject to these conditions, they might have some value if we 
believed in a comprehensive revelation, supernaturally given and 
maintained, a body of ‘“ Christian Truth” by which we could 
measure particular opinions. 


If there is such a Code, written or unwritten, I do not know 
how we can be sure that nothing in it was entirely subjective at the 
first. The XXXIX Articles were meant to offer such a code; but 
how far many of them are from being axiomatic, or warranted by 
any known evidence! 


But each of us has such a code, though never formulated, 
which constitutes his ““ Message.” If this is more than a summary 
of his wishful thinking; if he has more than a woman’s reason,— 
““T think him so because I think him so,’’—if it is more than sheer 
fantasy, there should be evidence for it somewhere. Where shall 
we look for such attestation? How shall we be encouraged to think 
that our preaching is not merely tendered in a soft currency that is 
acceptable only to those who wish to accept it, but in a hard currency 
that has some universal validity? 


It is easy to find verbal answers to such questions. ““ Words ” 
as Hobbes remarked “ are wise men’s counters; they do but reckon 
with them; but they are the money of fools.”. A judgment is not 
acquitted of being subjective by calling it an intuition. That an - 
object looks like a design does not prove that in fact it was designed. 
That a process results in some useful conclusion does not justify 
a teleological explanation. Paley’s watch is only a way of getting 
faith on tick; because nothing in the natural world is like a watch 
in its obvious ad hoc construction imposed from without. 


The number and immensity of the stars impress me with 
nothing but their number and immensity; and size is philosophically 
speaking the least considerable of all properties,—every atom is 
a solar system on a small scale. 


“Where ” then “ shall wisdom be found; and where is the place 
of understanding? ” 
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I can give only my own answer, my only defence of this paper 
from a charge of being entirely subversive,—and this is it. 

. There is one region of our experience where all that is most 
mysterious, and at the same time all that is most wonderful, has its 
dwelling. To me, more than any other part of our experience, 
it requires a Creative and Ruling Spirit to make it intelligible, or 
even possible. We can say of it, more truly than we can say of any 
commandment, that it is not hidden, nor far off, nor in heaven, 
nor beyond the sea, but very nigh, in our mouth and in our heart. 
We live in it, and therefore often overlook its existence; and because 
it has so many aspects we often forget that it is one. It exists in no 
category but its own, it is sui generis and whether we call it an 
object of thought, or a force, or a region of experience, the more 
it changes the more it is the same thing, and is still the supreme 
arcanum, the shrine of the numinous, We call it Life. 

I do not equate Life and God; but I suggest that in Vital 
Phenomena, and their inner principle, whatever that may be, we 
have all the evidence we can discover for the ordering of religion. 
The inorganic world tells us nothing about God: the organic tells 
us all that we have so far discovered. Every attribute that men have 
asked, or found, in their gods: love, justice, power, wisdom, and | 
so forth,—every one is a property of life, and no one of them has 
any part or lot in the inorganic. 

Furthermore, our own religious experience is an expression of 
our life, reaching out to another life with which its own feels kinship 
and under which all lives can be subsumed. And religion is pre- 
eminently a human phenomenon, because man appears to have life 
developed in higher and more various degrees than other living 
beings known to us. The devotional spirit of the saint, the apostle’s 
zeal, and the insight of the seer, are expressions of their intent to 
make their lives as significant and rich as lives can be, each in the 
measure of his own faith. 

Probably at this point, you may think that I am proving 
too much, since the vital urge in some men incites them to become 
tyrants, and murderers, and sophistical theologians, and other 
monsters of iniquity. But I haven’t overlooked that; and I think 
that one of the great moral gains which follow from regarding God 
chiefly as the Lord of Life is an enhanced tolerance towards other 
men, even when we deplore their crimes and misdemeanours. If 

we love those that love us, what thank have we? 

Bacon said that “God never wrought miracle to convince 
atheism, because his ordinary works convince it.”” What are we to 
say at a time when the favoured spokesmen of orthodoxy are 
allowed to repeat unchallenged that God broke through into human 
history once? If we live and move and have our being in God, 
surely there are more evidences of his being and power in our 
existence from moment to moment than in any historical event, 
however rare and epoch-making! I suppose that people generally 
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have usually thought that an exceptional occurrence is inherently 
more wonderful than the daily miracle.of living. But, as Rousseau 
said, “‘ It needs much wisdom to perceive once what one sees every 
day.” 

The modern study of Genetics, which began about fifty years 
ago, and bids fair to correct and supplement all earlier knowledge 
and surmise about Reproduction, now makes it possible to speak 
with some justifiable assurance about the direction that life pursues 
in its maintenance and propagation, especially in the case of the 
more elaborately developed and highly differentiated species. For 
whereas the primitive asexual species appear to alter little from age 
to age, the higher forms of life, by sexual reproduction achieve 
constant and progressive change whereby, excepting identical 
multiples, no two individuals are ever alike in all respects, though 
all have their proper specific character. It is as though nature in- 
tended that every individual should be a new and unexampled 
experiment in living. I say as though because it would beg too great 
a question to assert that such is nature’s purpose. We can at least 
say that the direction is so constant that if there were a purpose it 
could hardly be maintained more steadfastly or succeed more 
completely—in producing a continual succession of diverse 
individuals. 

We have a perpetual quarrel with the people who like to pass 
Acts of Uniformity, statutory or otherwise. They assume that we 
can all be expected to make the same judgments, agree to the same 
formulas, and accept the same dogmas. Against such, we may 
scientifically claim that the varieties of human disposition and 
capacity are instances not of human perversity but of nature’s 
infinite resource,— 

““ Who breeding flowers will never breed the same,”— 
and that the value we set on individual honesty is nature’s value. 

Our ideas of Meaning and Purpose arise from our own living 
experience. By faith we attach ourselves to a greater Meaning and 
Purpose with which we seek to be allied. But we can find no traces 
of them except in the world of living beings; and it is therefore in 
Life that we should look for manifestations of Deity. If we would — 
learn the Will of God it is in the laws of Life that we may best seek 
it. If we hesitate to assert that the laws of Life reveal purpose, there 
is no Other region known to us where the future seems to be implicit 
in the present, where we are compelled to call in To-morrow to lay 
bare the significance to To-day. To live is not only to be driven 
forward by the Past, but to be guided by a destiny that is not yet 
revealed. 

Here, in the belief that each of us is a fresh and unexampled 
incarnation of the Divine Spirit, our subjective experience is seen 
to have an objective validity, since we can appeal for verification to 
the experience of all, and perhaps find a new meaning in the ancient 
words: ‘In him (the logos) was life, and the life with the light of men.’ 


Some Traits of Unitarian Hymnody 


DOROTHY TARRANT, M.A., Ph.D. 


T would be generally agreed that the Unitarians have made 

a considerable contribution, and one out of proportion to their 
numbers, to the hymnody of the English-speaking world. The 
subject has had some study, in regard both to our leading writers 
(see, e.g. H. W. Stephenson’s Unitarian Hymn Writers) and to our 
hymns as illustrative of our beliefs (The Unitarian Faith in Unitarian 
Hymns). It may be of interest to consider one or two other aspects 
of the matter, and in particular to ask what, if any, are the general 
characteristics of Unitarian hymnody (irrespective of authorship 
_ and of theological content) as compared with that of other sections 
of the Christian Church. 


The distinctive Unitarian strain in hymns hardly goes back 
earlier than the nineteenth century. In terms of present or recent 
usage, its doyenne may be said to be Mrs. Barbauld (1743-1825), 
who is represented by fifteen hymns in Hymns of Praise and Prayer 
(1884 revision) and by one (a different one in each book) in the 
Essex Hall Hymnal, the same Revised, the New Hymnal and Hymns 
of the Spirit (Boston). Her name does not appear in Hymns of 
Worship, leaving there as our oldest authors five who were born in 
the eighteenth century—Helen M. Williams, John Pierpont, 
Sir John Bowring, N. L. Frothingham and W. C. Bryant. There 
follows a larger number born in the first decade of last century, 
including Sarah F. Adams (1805-1848), and so the succession goes 
on. Mrs. Adams seems to be one of the first of our authors to gain 
entry into the hymn-books of English orthodoxy; “‘ Nearer, my God, 
to thee ” is the only hymn by a Unitarian in the first edition (1861) 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern, while the 1904 revision adds only 
two, both by Samuel Longfellow. 


This opens up an interesting line of study—the incidence of 
Unitarian hymns in the various hymn-books of other bodies. 
In a freer tradition than Hymns Ancient and Modern, Barrett’s 
Congregational Hymnary (1888) included twenty-four hymns by 
Unitarians. Its revised edition (1916) has fifty-five; several of the 
older hymns have been dropped, and such later writers as F. L. 
Hosmer, W. C. Gannett and W. G. Tarrant now appear. W. C. 
Bryant, an author popular in earlier collections, now survives in 
only a few hymns. The new Congregationalist hymnal, expected 
this year, seems certain to admit fewer hymns by Unitarians. 
Among other popular books, the English Hymnal (1907) has sixteen; 
Songs of Praise (1925), twenty-seven, to which its enlarged edition 
(1931) adds four more; the Fellowship Hymnal (revised 1933), 
thirty-nine. Apart from the preferences of individual editors or 
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committees, it is clear that a fairly common selection has established 
itself of the best of our pickin including a number that have become 
universally accepted. 

While the hymnals of our free faith draw inevitably and rightly 
upon the common stock of Christendom, it is natural to find them 
including a larger proportion of hymns by our own writers. Hymns 
of Worship contains 195 of these (apart from translations and 
adaptations) in a total of 594; Hymns of the Spirit (counting by the 
ascriptions in its valuable index of authors) has 224 in 568. 

Thus the general proportion of Unitarian hymns, in the book 
in present use among our churches, is about one in three. As a 
line of approach to the distinctive traits and content of these hymns, 
it seemed relevant to discover in which parts of Hymns of Worship 
there is any marked divergence from the general ratio. In some 
sections Unitarian hymns are fewer in proportion; these include 
Worship, Praise and Thanksgiving, Consecration, Rest in the Lord, 
The Close of Life and Beyond. Under all these headings there are 
obviously to be included a large number of traditional and uni- 
versally popular hymns of orthodox origin. The sections in which 
Unitarian hymns markedly exceed the normal ratio are The Divine 
Presence in Human Life, The Life and Ministry of Christ, The 
Kingdom of God, and Special Occasions. It may be concluded that 
the Indwelling God and his Kingdom are themes upon which our 
writers have much to contribute, while the subject of Christ is one 
upon which not only is our own note distinctive, but many of the 
hymns of orthodoxy are for us uncongenial. 

In considering now more closely some of the features of 
Unitarian hymns, it will usually be enough to give instances simply 
by the opening line. Authorship does not as a rule come into 
account; and while most of the hymns to be cited are in fact in 
Hymns of Worship, nearly all are familiar and may as readily be 
found in other books. 

In literary style the general tradition of English hymnody is 
clearly based upon the best of the eighteenth century; and our own 
school of writers has been nurtured upon it too. Martineau’s 
Hymns for the Christian Church and Home (1840) contains 651 
hymns, including some classed as ‘‘ Miscellaneous Pieces” less 
adapted for singing (among which it is interesting to find “* Nearer, 
my God, to thee”). In this book, Doddridge is represented by 
fifty hymns, Watts by seventy-seven, Charles Wesley by forty-three. 
Apart from matters of doctrine, it is obvious that in point of style 
the eighteenth-century tradition persisted among us for many 
decades following. In the course of natural and subtle changes of 
fashion and taste some hymns drop out of use, while others are 
kept to this day. One growing-point is the use of epithets—awful 
and pious may survive in due place, but copious, pleasing, mild, 
languid and others are by now outdated. Another change is the 
increasing cheerfulness of outlook, with the disuse of many hymns 
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which dwell upon affliction and death. (Some of these are in them- 
selves noble; thus W. C. Bryant’s ““O deem not they are blest 
alone” is a good example and perhaps might be reinstated.) An 
instance of natural selection, in the work of one of our own writers, 
is found in the two hymns by J. Johns which appear in Hymns 
for the Christian Church and Home. One is ““ Come, Kingdom of 
our God ”’—still in honoured use among us today; the other, a 
quite touching piece headed “ Parents’ farewell to a child,” begins 
“ Farewell, our blighted treasure.” 


So far, Unitarian hymns share in the common origin and the 
common fate. But from early times they seem to exhibit also certain 
traits of their own. Balanced (sometimes precariously) between 
the style of prose and that of the highest poetry, the language of 
the hymn tends to fall back upon a safe simplicity; and, as earlier 
tradition is left behind, the simplicity of Unitarian hymns becomes 
especially marked. It is due partly, no doubt, to the character of 
the faith they express, partly also to the discarding of conventional 
orthodox phraseology; but it becomes also, in later decades, 
traceable to a fresh literary influence. More than half of the Unitarian 
hymns in Hymns of Worship are of American origin; and much of 
the religious poetry of America during the second half of last 
century was strongly coloured by the example of Whittier. Such 
hymns (among many) as “‘I little see, I little know” or ‘* O God, 
whose law is in the sky ” illustrate both in style and in metre the 
influence of the Quaker poet, whose own verses have indeed become 
so nearly ours by use that it is sometimes easy to forget their origin. 
This note of simplicity is perhaps less strongly characteristic of our 
British writers, but it is found (for instance) in ‘“‘ Though lowly 
here our lot may be” or in ‘‘ Comrades for a little space.”” Such 
simplicity may have a strong emotional effect, and it goes far to 
explain the appeal of many hymns by Hosmer, its finest exponent. 
It has also its pitfalls, and both in Whittier and in our own writers 
(see some pieces in The Thought of God, by Hosmer and Gannett) 
it can verge perilously on bathos. But our hymnals have safely 
selected its noblest examples. 


In many of our best hymns simplicity is enriched, and the place 
of traditional orthodox phrase and imagery is taken, by a pictorial 
quality and a rich symbolism of their own. Sometimes the picture 
is biblical in origin, as in “‘ Not always on the mount may we,” 
** Nearer, my God, to thee,” “‘ Go work in my vineyard, my garden 
and field.”’ In other examples the inspiration is from nature, as in 
“Lord of the silent winter,” a fine exercise in sustained analogy 
between the year’s seasons and the phases of human life; “‘ He 
hides within the lily,” a lovely parable of evolution; or “‘ Lord of 
all being! throned afar,” one of our outstanding and most popular 
hymns, with its repeated use of the imagery of light and fire— 
imagery drawn from the tradition of Plato, and here infused with 
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personal devotion. It well fulfils the purpose of its writer—‘ A Sun- 
Day hymn to the source of the light we all need to lead us, and the 
warmth which alone can make us all brothers.” 

The gift of picture-writing is illustrated by two other hymns 
universally popular. In “It came upon the midnight clear” the 
scene is dominated by the heavenly choir. Not only at the birth of 
Christ, not only at each Christmastide, but still today they hover 
over earth and sing to their harps of gold; the men of strife clamour 
against their song, the weary pilgrims as they climb take rest to 
listen; the whole world revolves towards a unison song of peace. 
In “* City of God, how broad and far ” the holy community, ancient 
and supreme, is more and more clearly visualized as the hymn 
proceeds. Its watch-fires gleam in the night, its shining towers 
face the morning; it stands on a rock, safe above waves and sands, 
a fortress unharmed for ever. No wonder this hymn is becoming 
one of the classics of Christendom, sung at the enthronement of an 
Archbishop or at the self-dedication of a people. 

A quality that may best, perhaps, be called shapeliness 
contributes to give some of our hymns their effect and appeal. 
It may take the common form of repetition—perhaps of a last 
line with or without variation, as in ‘“‘ Sing forth his high eternal 
name,” ‘‘ Thou Grace divine, encircling all,” ‘‘ Welcome from God, 
O glad New Year,” “‘ God is love; his mercy brightens,” “ One 
thought I have, my ample creed.” Subtler and very beautiful 
patterns are sometimes found, as in ‘‘ O God, whose presence glows 
in all,’ where verses, half-verses, lines and half-lines show skilful 
antithesis and balance; or in “‘ Thou One in all, thou All in one,” 
where besides the element of antithesis there is effective use of groups 
of three lines, with the odd line preceding or following. Earlier 
examples of this shapeliness, combined with pictorial imagery, 
are found especially in the work of Sarah F. Adams; see for 
instance, “‘ He sendeth sun, he sendeth shower,” or the beautiful 
verses beginning ‘‘ The mourners came at break of day ” (in Hymns 
of Praise and Prayer, also in Garrett Horder’s Worship Song). 

In considering the inner content of Unitarian hymns, the 
question of the element of controversy inevitably arises. It may be 
urged at the outset that the hymn, properly an expression of united © 
worship or aspiration, is not the right medium for doctrinal teaching. 
But, it will be said, if the orthodox introduce such matter con- 
tinually (take, as one popular instance out of many, “ There is a 
green hill far away ”’), why should not we do the same? Sometimes, 
in fact, we do—and frequently, it must be said, to the impairing 
of the effect of the hymn. One difficulty here is that some of our 
distinctive affirmations are bound up with the negation of other 
views. But even apart from this element of caution or denial, there 
seems to be a peculiar peril in the setting of doctrine into verse. 
‘““God of ages and of nations” is a strong positive statement of 
the universality of revelation; but with how many other nouns 
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ending in -ation does it violate the two rules of poetic simplicity 
and of variety in rhyme! ‘‘ One holy church of God appears ”’ 
is time-honoured among ourselves; but its insistence upon our 
interpretation of priesthood, sacrament and the like makes it 
probably a less great hymn, as it is obviously less popular in other 
churches, than “ City of God” with its unquestioning affirmations. 
“O Brother of the righteous will” is an appealing hymn which 
misses perfection by reason of its explanations of our view of ‘ the 
Life, the Truth, the Way.” (If one did wish to use this hymn for 
purposes of argument, a good homily could be based upon the 
contrast with its orthodox counterpart, G. W. Doane’s “ Thou 
art the Way: by thee alone.”’) ‘“‘ O thou great Friend to all the sons 
of men” escapes the reproach of controversy by its simplicity and 
brevity. ““ Where is your God? they say ” is antithetical in form but 
not really controversial in spirit; in any case orthodoxy has outdone 
its tone of argument (here liberal in purport) in T. T. Lynch’s 
“* Where is thy God, my soul?” Sometimes indeed the very element 
of controversy is sublimated into beauty, as in ““ Our Father, while 
our hearts unlearn,” a hymn which appeals by a certain warmth 
of emotion. It is the absence of such warmth, more than the presence 
of argument, which may spoil the effect of some of our hymns 
for those not habituated to their use. Our scrupulous emphasis 
upon sincerity may tend to inhibit such fervour and lyrical abandon- 
ment as many an evangelical hymn carries. In our writers’ references 
to a future life, for example, traditional confidence and traditional 
imagery alike give place to either a reverent agnosticism or a 
simple unspeculative faith. This is the tone of “‘ I cannot think of 
them as dead,” or of “It singeth low in every heart ”—hymns 
which appeal indeed to many a modern spirit by their very note of 
understatement as well as their simplicity of style. 

Unitarian hymns referring to Jesus are of special interest, 
apart from those already mentioned in connection with controversy. 
In treating the opening and the close of the story, our writers tend 
to use as much as possible of the traditional language while drawing 
back from implications of doctrine that cannot be sincerely upheld. 
In some cases one feels that the wording is designedly ambiguous. 
Among our Christmas hymns (besides ‘‘ It came upon the midnight 
clear ’’) ““ Hark, what anthem fills the heavens ”’ makes picturesque 
use of the universal imagery, and sings well; ‘‘I heard the bells 
on Christmas Day” (effectively borrowed from a topical poem) 
and “‘ Today be joy in every heart” stress the message of peace; 
“Long, long ago in manger low” has the effect of a carol in a 
minor key. Of hymns on the Passion, two from the earlier period 
stand out. ‘‘ A voice upon the midnight air ”’ carries the authentic 
nobility and the deep Christian devotion of James Martineau. 
“In the Cross of Christ I glory’ is widely popular, but this is no 
doubt because of the sheer vagueness of its language. The actual 
meaning of the Cross is left unexplained; in consequence the hymn 
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may be interpreted at will, and it has been heard quoted as preface 
to an evangelical sermon, or again sung in the Communion service 
by an orthodox congregation. A later hymn on the same theme, 
“The sacred Cross of Jesus,” is similarly vague in purport. On 
the Easter message, “It is finished! Man of sorrows” runs fairly 
close to tradition; “‘ The Light along the ages ’”’ is boldly liberal. 
It may be thought that some of our best hymns on the theme of 
Jesus are those which dwell on the years of ministry, or which 
simply express the note of discipleship. Such are the two by Stopford 
Brooke, “* When the Lord of love was here”’ and “‘ It fell upon a 
summer day” (the latter widely used); ““O Voice of love, across 
the years,” a fine and moving hymn; and “My Master was a 
worker,” popular by reason of its simple and realistic application 
to daily life. 

When all is considered, it is probably in the hymns of simple 
theism and in those of fellowship in service of the Kingdom that 
Unitarian writers have done their best work. The former theme is 
represented both in the tenderness of “ O thou in all thy. might so 
far’ and in the vigour of “ Life of Ages, richly poured ”’; the latter 
in “* Come, let us join with faithful souls,’ “* City of God,” or 
“Thy Kingdom come—on bended knee” another hymn which 
is becoming popular in general use. 

It has been remarked that the Unitarian contribution to 
hymnody is becoming a thing of the past. When Hymns of Worship 
appeared in 1927, of the Unitarian authors included only eight were 
still living. Two of the most prolific of these (W. G. Tarrant and 
F. L. Hosmer) died within the next two years, and by now only 
two (represented by but three hymns) still survive. No doubt a 
fresh compilation would discover some newer hymns by younger 
writers among us; a few such have already appeared in School 
Praise. But there are no signs of a strongly-moving stream. The 
present trends in verse, involving much disregard of rhythm, of 
thyme and of poetic simplicity in diction, are not favourable to 
the writing of hymns, even were the stress of our times less dis- 
couraging to the moods which might inspire it. Indeed some of 
the newer hymns in (e.g.) Songs of Praise are by no means happy 
in result. Like the other churches, we must await developments. 
In the meantime we may well honour our own “singers sweetly 
gifted,” who have served their generation and ours, and whose 
hymns will survive these troubled days. In the often-used words of 
a near neighbour to our faith and our hymnody, 


Their joy unto their Lord we bring, 
Their song to us descendeth. 


And by their song we who now live and labour are still upheld. 


Forethought and Fearthought 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


T is surprising that even at the present time we occasionally 

meet with what are intended to be serious criticisms of the words 
attributed to Jesus in the earlier English versions, “ Take no thought 
for the morrow,” or for the external needs of life. I say “‘in the 
earlier English versions,” because these expressions did not originate 
with the translators and editors of the ‘‘ Authorised Version ” 
(1611). It appears that Tyndale had set the example: in his version 
(1526) he used the same words. It might have been supposed that 
the whole passage, even as it stands in the English versions, is not 
a mere condemnation of reasonable prudence and forethought. 
From the literary point of view, it is a poétic picture, enshrining 
a warning of wisdom and a message of vital faith. 


We must, however, meet the modern literalist on his own 
ground. The primary fact is this (how many sermons have been 
delivered which ignore it?). Jesus never said “‘ Take no thought,” 
for the plain reason that Jesus did not speak English. The Greek 
word rendered “‘take thought” is interesting in itself; but Jesus 
_ did not speak Greek. And in this case the Greek word gives no clue 
to the Aramaic word which he actually used. Waiving these 
considerations for the moment, we must point out that the word 
“thought,” as used here in the English versions, is decisive. We 
may refer to the Oxford English Historical Dictionary. The 
references and quotations, there given, show that while the word 
was in use’in the seventeenth century approximately in its various 
modern meanings, it also bore a group of meanings which are now 
obsolete; and it is with these that we are specially concerned. The 
general meaning in this group, is given as “ anxiety or distress of 
mind, grief, trouble, vexation.’”” A number of illustrative quotations 
are given, ranging from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. I 
select the most important of these, giving only the essential words 
with dates, and modernising the spelling where necessary. “* The 
king had full great thought, his realm against him rising.” (1330). 
““ With sighs and thoughts ’’ (1485). ‘‘ His wife took much thought 
when he departed ” (1523). ‘‘ He either poisoned himself, or pined 
away for thought’’ (1556). .‘ Seeing her pains wasted, she died of 
thought a few days after” (1608). “He died of thought” (1613). 
I have seen the statement, though I cannot now trace it, that Queen 
Katharine of Aragon ‘“ died of thought.’ It is the same with the 
obsolete meaning of “* thoughtful,”—full of mental trouble. ‘‘ He 
grew thoughtful and looked ill ”’ (1300); ‘‘ Many thoughtful diseases ” 
(1388). The translators and editors of the “ Authorised Version ” 
of 1611 must have been aware of these meanings of the word 
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‘thought’ when they retained Tyndale’s expression. When we 
find it on record that “‘ thought”’-is. something that a man or a 
woman may die of, it is mere stupidity to read into the English 
version of the words of Jesus a condemnation of forethought. 

The corresponding Greek word is interesting in itself. It is 
a compound word which we may transliterate as merimnao. The 
second part of the word (by itself) means not merely to remember, 
but to ‘‘ bear or keep in mind,” later extended to mean “ ask for” 
or “solicit.” The editors of the eighth edition of ‘“‘ Liddell and 
Scott’ state definitely that the prefix meri springs from a very 
ancient root which can be traced in Sanscrit as well as in northern 
and southern European languages, with the common notion of 
something in excess, thus extending the force of the second part 
of the word to mean excessive anxious care, excessive anxious 
thinking. The rendering of the Revisers of 1881, ““ be not anxious,” 
is therefore etymologically and grammatically more correct than 

“take no thought,’ but it weakens the challenging force of the 
words as usually quoted. 

Against what, then, was Jesus warning his hearers (who in 
Luke’s version, seem to have been only “his disciples”)? To 
answer this question, we may adopt the word “ fearthought,” in 
order to emphasise the contrast with “ forethought,” and because 
‘‘ fearthought ’’ indicates the common factor in those meanings 
of the word “thought” as sometimes used in the seventeenth 
century and earlier. Evidently this raises the question, What is 
“fear”? But no lengthy psychological disquisition is needed here. 
The root of the question is in biology. 

It is generally agreed that in the case of human beings and sub- 
human animals the fear-reaction is an innate impulse of the kind 
usually but vaguely called “ instinctive,’—an impulse aroused 
directly by sense-perception,—in the case of the higher animals, 
by sense-perception and memories connected with it,—in the case 
of human beings, also by expectation. From this point of view, 
fear-reactions have been investigated by biologists from the time of 
Darwin. (For some observations in the following paragraphs, 
I am indebted to the articles “Fear” and ‘ Fearlessness,” /by 
Dr. J. L. McIntyre, in the fifth volume of Hastings, ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics”). Darwin, after studying the bodily 
symptoms of fear, and suggesting certain probable explanations 
of their survival during the evolution of life, stated clearly that 
these explanations do not cover all the facts; although in the case 
of animals, some fear-reactions, the capacity for swift flight for 
example, are obviously helpful. In the case of mankind, there is 
a much larger range of facts harder to explain. Uncontrolled fear 
is accompanied by a nervous excitement which is a positive hindrance 
to effective action. The man who is afraid does not see better however 
widely he opens his eyes; he dédes not hear better; the greater his 
terror, the less he is prepared for action. An “ instinct ” so injurious 
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to the living creature should have disappeared in the course of 
evolution; but it has not disappeared. On the contrary: though 
liability to mere bodily fear is less in ourselves than among primitive 
peoples, and very much less than among sub-human animals, yet 
what modern fear has lost in mere bodily intensity, it has gained 
in persistence and range. Civilisation has enormously extended the 
range of fear-objects as it has widened our personal relations to 
family, community, and nation. What is the moving power of the 
energy now concentrated on the invention and production of 
** weapons of war,”—what is the root of it all but forethought driven 
by fearthought? 

Look again, however, at its working in personal lives. The man 
who thinks he has never been afraid is deceiving himself. Even in 
high forms of courage, fear does not disappear. The danger, 
whatever it is, is seen and understood: but the brave man masters 
his fear,—he is not mastered by it. This may rise to absolute 
fearlessness, when an overwhelming enthusiasm takes possession 
of the man, and he sees only the one utterly urgent thing which he 
can, he must, he will do. The heroes and martyrs of our race have 
been moved by this passion. Even in more ordinary experiences, 
we know how a real enthusiasm helps, not to ignore risks, difficulties, 
doubts, as if they did not exist, but to deal with them only as we 
notice and avoid obstacles when crossing a room, needing some 
adjustment to our action, but making no difference at all to its 
final success. 

Through the poetry of the words in the Gospel as they stand 
before us, we see the contrast between the externals of life and the 
realities which the externals exist to serve (“‘ surely life is more than 
food, and the body than clothing’); and the contrast between 
man, who can and must exercise forethought in discovering and 
using for his good what created Nature provides, and the creatures 
that cannot exercise forethought as we understand it, and yet find 
provision for their needs. I believe that man has begun to come to 
himself; and in coming to himself, he is learning that he has all that 
Nature has, and more: and in that ‘‘ more” lie all hopes of Good. 
This is a statement which could be defended in terms which might 
appear philosophical and abstract, though none the less true for 
so appearing. But Jesus, in words which are not abstract, and which 
-we need not doubt are true to his original utterance, simply said, 
“your Heavenly Father knoweth.” 


A Study of Swedenborg 


BASIL VINEY 


T is easy to understand why the world dismisses Swedenborg as 

a deluded visionary; for, on the face of it, he makes the most 
enormous claims, whereas his best thought is not on the surface. 
But that Unitarians should also ignore him is somewhat surprising. 
For, even if his esoteric claims are discounted, there remain vast 
fields for exploration; and when one is least able to agree, the 
attention is still held. 


Swedenborg is a fascinating study in himself. Where else will 
you find so strange a mixture of the traditionalist and the heretic; 
of the acute intellectual thinker and the credulous child? 


A bare outline of his life must suffice. Born in Sweden in 1688 
he distinguished himself in every branch of science then known, 
physical, biological and psychological. It was in his 55th year that 
he first visited the realms beyond death, with which he soon became 
as familiar (if we take him at his word) as with those of this earth. 


It is quite a mistake to confuse him with the typical spiritist 
medium of a later day. Either he was something much more 
ordinary, or something more extraordinary. Either he was a vivid 
and consistent dreamer who mistook his dreams for reality, or he 
was a resident in two worlds at once, under no need to cultivate 
abnormal mental states in order to penetrate the beyond, nor 
requiring the services of either medium or “ control.” He meets 
his ‘“ departed’ friends, to say nothing of many famous people, 
on the other side as casually as on this; and sometimes brings back 
messages that convince his most sceptical acquaintances of his 
abnormal gifts. 


Strange psychical experiences he certainly had, whatever the 
explanation. A widow, harassed by a dishonest tradesman to repay 
a bill already paid, searches vainly for the receipt; and at last, 
half in desperation, half in jest, asks the seer to seek her husband: 
in the next world and find out what he has done with the receipt. 
Later on Swedenborg amazes the widow by telling her of a secret 
drawer, of which she herself knew nothing, in the bureau. There, 
her husband told him, the receipt would be found. And there it 
was! There is no suggestion in the story that the husband was 
worried in his new life about his wife’s distress, and frantic to get 
a message through. He had forgotten all about the matter till 
Swedenborg accosted him! 


The Spiritualists regard Swedenborg as the first great medium; 


but Swedenborgians do not reciprocate. They discourage spiritual- 
istic practices; believing their founder’s witness to be all-sufficient. 
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The great man himself was modest and unassuming, both as 
scientist and seer. There is not the least trace of the exhibitionist 
or charlatan about him. His nature was sweet and good through and 
through, but in no way striking. He was orderly and regular, and 
his dry Latin style, translated into dry English, may partly explain 
his unpopularity. He has much unconscious humour, and some of 
his similes show a mild sense of beauty. He teaches the spirituality 
of sex (to which procreation is incidental) yet he never marries. 
He is teetotal and vegetarian, but fond of coffee. He is so old and 
so leisurely in writing his last and greatest book (The True Christian 
Religion) that some of his followers fear he may not live long enough 
to finish it, but he tells them not to worry—he will take his time, 
and then, when it is ended, he will go into the next world, no more 
to return. About the same time he tells Wesley (who wants to see 
him) that he must come at once as, before there would be another 
chance of meeting, he will have passed on. Things happen just as 
he says. His death appears to be a voluntary act. 

Now let us turn to his theology. It is quite a mistake to think 
of Swedenborg as concerned entirely, or even mainly, with 
eschatology. He has much to say about all the Christian dogmas. 
Concerning the trinity he holds that— 


““Men’s minds have been brought into such a state of bewilder- 
ment that they do not know whether there is one God or 
whether there are three; one is on their lips, but three in their 
thoughts .. . When the lips speak of one God and the mind 
thinks of three, are not these two things mutually destructive? 
In consequence of this, a man, if he thinks at all, thinks of God 
as a name without any definite meaning.”’* 
That will surely please the keenest anti-trinitarian among us! 
Some remarks on the orthodox dogmas of atonement will be no 
less welcome :— 


“_.. God is mercy itself and pity itself, because he is love itself 
and goodness itself. It is a contradiction to say that mercy 
itself or goodness itself can look on a man with anger, and 
decide his own destruction, and still retain its own essence. 
Such things can hardly be attributed to an upright man or an 
angel in heaven, but rather to a wicked man or an infernal 
spirit. But if we inquire into the cause of this we shall trace 
it to the fact that men have mistaken the passion on the cross 
for redemption itself: hence have flowed those ideas as a 
series of false conclusions flow from one false principle. From 
a cask of vinegar nothing but vinegar can come forth...”’f 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of salvation should be illuminating to 
orthodox and heretic alike. He will have nothing to do with 
justification by faith, but he scents danger also in salvation by 
* True Christian Religion (Everyman edition) page 5 
t ibid 183; 4 
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character! A man is saved neither by creed nor by works, but by 
love, which inevitably bears fruit in works. Good works, he insists 
over and over again, may be done purely for reward or repute, and 
then avail nothing. Once in the spiritual world he met some 
Socinians who were sinking towards hell because they were so 
proud of their characters, taking all the merit of their deeds to 
themselves! But those who rely on “ the blood,” or on any creed, 
are in just as bad a case:— 


“In heaven the truth of wisdom is light, the affection of love 
is warmth; the light and warmth in which the angels dwell are 
essentially nothing else. From this you may see clearly the 
nature of faith separated from love and of faith united to love. 
The cold light of winter, which is light without warmth, strips 
the trees of their leaves, hardens the ground and freezes the 
water. But the light of spring, which is light combined with 
warmth, causes the trees to bring forth leaves, flowers and fruit, 
and melts the ice, so that the waters flow from their sources.”’* 


Swedenborg has clear ideas about the relation between God 
and man. They are eternally distinct; man is not in the least “a 
part of God,” though absolutely dependent on God. Yet the whole 
universe, either side of death, is conceived on anthropomorphic 
lines: the highest in man being a reflection of the highest in God. 

Man is like a mirror; the function of which is to receive and 
manifest to other men the spiritual light and warmth which are 
the wisdom and love of God. These are entirely of God; without 
them man is empty as a mirror in the dark and cold of absolute 
space. Yet the mirror has a terrible power of its own in freewill. 
It can reject or distort, The distortion usually comes from the 
heart and proceeds to the head. In this world they are often at 
variance, but in the next life they will come to accord. The good 
heart may enlighten the silly or erring reason; the bad heart may 
corrupt sound belief. But either way the glory is of God, the 
corruption from man. In power, an everlasting gulf severs man, 
the derivative, from God, the self-subsistent; though man’s love is a 
mere reflection or acceptance of God’s love, yet in pure loving, man 
becomes Godlike. When Elizabeth Browning, writing of fire as a 
symbol of love, says:— 


** An equal light, 
Leaps in the flame from cedar-plank or weed.” 


her thought is Swedenborgian. 

Now let us turn to Christology. Here we may be least in 
agreement with Swedenborg. But let me recall the dictum of 
Francis Newman, that:— 


“... the most fruitful and living religion in Christendom has 
generally been found among those who most emphatically 
* ibid 447 
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deify Christ—because nothing short (of deification) can 
neutralise the noxious doctrine of mediation, and convert it 
into a mere name.” 


By deification Newman does not mean Athanasian trini- 
tarianism, but literal identification of Christ with God, with the 
consequent lapse of immoral dogmas about the transmutation of 
guilt. It is generally known that the Patripassionists made this 
identification. It is not so widely known that Swedenborg did 
likewise.* 


“Tt is believed that God begat a Son from Eternity, and that 
this Son assumed human nature to redeem mankind. But this 
is an error, and falls to the ground when it is considered that 
God is One, and that it is utterly opposed to reason to say that 
the one God begat a Son from eternity, and that God the Father, 
together with the Son and the Holy Ghost, each of whom is 
separately God, is one God. This absurd notion is dissipated 
like a meteor when it is demonstrated that God Jehovah 
himself descended and became Man and the Redeemer.’’t 


Here we have no division of worship between two beings; nor 
any attribution to God of a morality below that of the average man; 
but just that assurance of his love and care which many simple 
folk miss in pure theism. 

This view is, of course, beset with difficulties. If Jesus was God 
why did he behave like a man?—why pray to God?—why think 
himself a man? Why not appear miraculously, and so afford 
convincing evidence to all men of at least his superhumanity? 

Swedenborg again, as far as I can discover, knowing nothing 
of traditional theories of Kenosis, hits on Kenosis as the explana- 
tion. God does not merely pretend to become a man. He really 
becomes a man, knowing from the inside all that it means to suffer, 
to be weak and helpless, even to doubt! (Why do none of the 
advocates of Kenosis, Athanasian or Patripassionist, add “to 
sin? ’’) 

*“*, . It was necessary, in order to become man, that (God) 
should be conceived, carried in the womb, born, educated, 
gradually acquire knowledge, and thereby attain to intelligence 
and wisdom .. . The Lord proceeded according to this order, 
even to union with his Father.t.He put off the human nature 
derived from the mother and put on a human nature from the 
Father.’’§ 


From the last phrase it will be seen that sometimes Swedenborg 
argues more like an adoptionist than a patripassionist. But I do 
not think this is really so. His dominant thought is that the Creator 
* As far as I can discover, Swedenborg was unaware of Sabellius and Zephrinus. 
+ Ibid 117 
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himself became man, “ ordinary” though perfect: but since the 
universe had to be kept going while Jesus lived in Palestine, 
a temporary bifurcation of the Being of God, seems to be implied. 
Unwittingly Swedenborg is forced into a sort of temporal ditheism. 

This Christology is the most vulnerable part of his doctrine. 
The theist realises that God knows, sympathises, suffers and 
redeems without any need for a unique and total incarnation: 
feels also with Francis Newman that— 


“the mixture of the historical with the spiritual effectually 
forbids Christianity to be a pure spiritual system, and lames 
its spiritual energy.” 


Yet it must be admitted that the God of some theists is too 
remote for human needs: and it is in this connection (as also in the 
assurance of heaven) that one sometimes wonders why 
Swedenborgianism should not have replaced the cruder forms of 
evangelicalism in popularity. Here is no hero-martyr Christ-God 
who shields us from his ruthless Father, but a Creator God who is 
so loving that he visibly shares all the sorrows of his child to prove 
his love! Had Swedenborg been less the student and more the 
missionary his sect might have been huge. 

In passing it may be remarked that Swedenborg admits a 
trinity of aspects (symbolised by the terms Father, Son and Spirit) 
in Christ. He unwittingly conciliates the theist in his writings by 
scarcely ever using either of the words Christ or Jesus, showing a 
curious preference for the term “ Lord.” 


I must also add my personal conviction that the thought 
underlying the deification of Christ seems to me a true one—the 
thought of God as manlike. Even the bold statement that God 
is the self-existent MAN, inadequate and presumptuous as it may 
sound, may imply less distortion of the truth than certain vague 
attempts to apprehend God in superhuman terms, which generally 
leave the impression of infrahumanity!—a life urge, or some such 
semi-conscious thing! Swedenborg is nearer to pure theism than 
either pantheist or deist and, incidentally, nearer humanism than the 
humanist. To the humanist man is an anomaly in a non-human 
universe, whereas to Swedenborg man is the measure of the cosmos, 
since the heart of the Cosmic God is human. 


It is in his appraisement of the Bible that we shall find ourselves 
least able to follow the Swedish seer, for here he is positively childish. 
Just as he exalts Jesus, so he exalts the Bible. It is a curious fact 
that this man who confronted so acutely the errors of Athanasius 
and Anselm, who was in many ways so free from the intellectual 
fetters of his day, was so much the Bibliolater that Leslie Belton 
places him and his sect among the fundamentalists! Three considera- 
tions should give us pause, however, before we pass judgment on 
him. The first is that he limits the number of “ infallible ” books. 
(But here our pleasure is reduced as we find, in the “ infallible ” 
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list, the ““ Books of Moses” and the Apocalypse!) Secondly, like 
the mediaeval schoolmen he finds allegorical meanings underlying 
the literal in all these books. (Thus the spiritual sense of the fifth 
commandment means that thou shalt not destroy the souls of men 
by any evil influence; and the celestial sense means that thou shalt 
not hate the Lord). By means of these allegorical interpretations 
Swedenborg reads a higher meaning into many passages than the 
original writers were aware of, and thus also is the sting taken out 
of his fundamentalism! Finally we should remember that most 
of the early Unitarians were, like Swedenborg, superficially funda- 
mentalists, reading their Unitarianism into many chapters where 
it was not; because their fundamentalism, like his, was modified 
by a deeper underlying rationalism. 

Now let us pass to the best known part of Swedenborg’s work, 
—his teachings about the afterlife. We need not be concerned at 
the outset about the validity of his ““ memorabilia.”” The description 
of heaven seen from the distance as a perfect human figure suggests 
a fantastic dream. On the other hand, stories like the “ lost receipt ”’ 
are most readily explained by the assumption of actual intercourse 
with the dead. Probably some of the visions are veridical, some 
illusory; most a mixture of both. Be that as it may, Swedenborg’s 
spiritual realm sounds feasible enough except that almost all the 
conversation in the next world seems to be about theology (which 

may be due to like attracting like!) It is lit by a sun, the light and 

warmth of which are the truth and love of God. It is substantial: 
there are hills and vales, rivers and trees. It is very much like this 
world. Unlike the “‘ New Jerusalem” of Revelation it has its 
twilight and its seas! Memory is continuous. Reawakening in the 
afterlife generally takes place three days after death. The 
reason for death is the prevention of deception. The “ spiritual ” 
face and body will faithfully reveal the indwelling person. We 
shall appear to be exactly what we are! No longer is the evil nature 
able to mask itself by pleasing features and good manners! No 
longer are the simple duped by the clever! No longer is a good 
person baffled by an ugly face or a painful reserve! Emerson says 
that if you are shrewd enough you can always penetrate through the 
mask to the soul underneath. Well; most of us are not shrewd 
enough! But after death we need not be shrewd! Sometimes it 
appears the wicked may still deceive the wicked; but not for long 
the good. 

Nor is it only the body that reveals the indwelling soul. The 
surrounding scenery likewise corresponds to the noble or kindly 
thoughts of the angels: the very animals in heaven are created by 
their thoughts. While the noxious marshes and caves of hell, and 
their loathsome fauna, are similarly created by the correspondingly . 
evil thoughts and deeds of the devils. 

In some subtle and obscure way this doctrine of correspondences 
is made to account even for the sub-human evils on earth, for 
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thunderbolts and rattlesnakes and tigers. God is not responsible 
for them. Evil human thoughts~produce them. On earth this 
correspondence is-indirect:-in the afterlife, direct. But why does 
Swedenborg slander the toad, the bat and the owl as evil creatures? 
Is it mediaeval superstition? Is it his vegetarianism at work? 

Now, in the next world people are gradually sorted out according 
to the laws of temperamental concord and discord. They drift or 
steer either towards hell or heaven; in each of which again are two 
main sections. Thus, one part of hell is reserved for the Satans; 
those whose chief delight is in perversions of truth—the incurable 
cynics, the filthy in thought and such like. The other lower part 
is sacred to the devils; the wilfully selfish or cruel, whose delight 
is in evil deeds. Thus again we find the intellectual, whose chief 
delight is in the discovery of truth, consorting together in the lower 
heaven, whilst the celestial heaven is reserved for those who are 
happiest in seeking goodness. “ The life of religion is to do good.” 

But these divisions are not watertight, and by mere thought 
you are translated where you will. The angels often visit the inter- 
mediate regions that they may enlighten and guide perplexed souls 
who have recently “come over.” And on arrival many who are 
quite unfit for heaven, but who have an exaggerated idea of their 
own merit, are permitted freely to go there; only to discover with 
painful surprise that they dislike it intensely, being as yet quite 
unready for it. 

Swedenborg’s teaching about hell is as heretical as his 
Christology. It is in no sense the hell of traditional theology that 
we encounter. And the most important difference is that nobody 
is sentenced to go there by God! 


“God is never angry. He never avenges, hates, casts into hell, 
nor tempts; consequently he does evil to no man. Reason 
itself asserts that the Lord cannot do evil to any man, for he 
is love itself and mercy itself and goodness itself. The Lord 
imputes good to every man and evil to no one. He therefore 
condemns no one to hell, but leads all, if only they will follow, 
to heaven.’’* 


Why, then, is there hell? Because it is popular! Because many 
people prefer it, rejoicing in unclean thoughts and evil deeds; 
finding satisfaction in mutual hate. God, therefore, in kindness, 
grants them their depraved desire: only preventing them from doing 
too much ill to each other on the lowest levels! 


Miser, there waits thy gold for thee! 
Hater, indulge thine enmity! 


(There is a good deal of Swedenborg in Robert Browning). 
At first Swedenborg thought that in all cases the evil would 
at last satiate, and the long way back to paradise be trodden. But 
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his final view was that, in most cases at least, by the time death 
arrived, a man had fixed his character for good or ill. If he enters 
the next world with a corrupt heart, whatever his creed, he will 
choose hell. If with a good heart, again whatever his creed, he will 
ultimately find himself an angel in heaven. 

But his progress from the intermediate state is gradual; and 
in the course of it he will learn the truth. If he is a trinitarian he 
will be taught that God is one: if a pure theist that Christ is God! 

Death is uneventful. Most people at first do not know that 
they have died. Atheists still disbelieve in immortality, and argue 
that the fact that they are still alive proves that they cannot have 
died! (So we shall have to wait a bit before we can say to the 
atheist ““I told you so”’!) 

The traditional conception of heaven is almost as far from the 
truth in its way as that of hell. There is work, recreation and rest 
there, as well as worship. But those who have pronounced ideas 
about what heaven should be like are allowed to realise them, if 
only to be convinced of their mistakes. One of the best examples 
of Swedenborg’s unconscious humour is his description of the 
plight of those who look forward to an endless orgy of worship. 
Gradually boredom seizes on them, and at last they clamour to be let 
out of the cathedral! 

Swedenborg shocked many of his 18th century readers by 
informing them that there were many Mohammedans in heaven, 
dwelling in a region assigned to them. ‘ That there are more 
Mohammedans than Christians,” he says, 


““ may raise a doubt about the divine providence in those who 
believe that only Christians can be saved. But the Mohammedan 
religion was called into being by the Lord to extirpate idolatry 
from many nations.* 


Swedenborg says he met Luther in the spiritual world, and was 
_ able to help him out of erroneous views about justification by faith. 
But Calvin is in hell. Desperate attempts were made to save him, 
but he persisted in repudiating all angelic doctrine, and chose the 
hell of bigotry, apparently believing it to be heaven! 


The salvation of Melancthon is so interesting that I quote:— 
““T have heard that as soon as he entered the spiritual world 
he was provided with a house similar to the one he had lived 
in in this world.. (This happens to most persons on their 
arrival, and that is why they think they are still in the natural 
world.) As soon as he awoke, he seated himself at his table, 
and proceeded as usual to write on justification by faith alone, 
and so continued for several days, without writing a word on 
charity. 

. .. The things in his room began to fade away, until at last 
nothing was left but the table, paper and inkstand; moreover 
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the walls became encrusted with lime and he himself to be 
coarsely clad. Wondering he asked the reason, and was told... 
After some time he was seized with fear, and began to write 
something concerning charity, but what he wrote one day 
he could not see the next. This happens to everyone who writes 
from the external man and not the internal... 

But the light (of the Lord) caused him to think that he might 
be in error, and anxiety about his lot induced him to entertain 
deeper views about charity. In this state he consulted the Word, 
and his eyes were opened, and he saw that it was full of the love 
of God and the neighbour . . . (Then) his writings about charity 
did not vanish as before... ”* 


And now, what are we to make of the man? He did not found 
a church himself, but hoped that his teachings would permeate all 
the churches. To a very small degree they may have done so. The 
Brownings and Hellen Keller owe much to him: also William Blake, 
despite his later reaction, which was by no means as radical as he 
wished to believe. 

After Swedenborg’s death the ““ New Church” was founded, 
in Sweden, Switzerland, Britain and America, and there is a small 
but successful African mission. There are about 70 churches and 
50 ministers in Britain. They do not say their Master is infallible, 
but (save for a “ theological left wing ’’ group in America) they 
apparently think he is. It is a pity. 

Need we go to the other extreme? Need we conclude that, if 
he was wrong about the nature of Christ, the infallibility of certain 
Biblical books, or the persistent recalcitrance in the after life of 
the wicked, all his visions were mere dreams; or, even if they were, 
that his theology is unworthy of serious consideration? Or 
supposing that he did see a little further into the next life than the 
average spiritualistic medium or theosophical. initiate—would it 
therefore follow that he must be right in every detail? 

I am told that there is a new interest in Swedenborg in the 
Society of Friends today. For us, who welcome light from any 
source, the interest should be no less pronounced. For there is a 
balance in Swedenborg, for all his occasional childishness, that you 
will not find in Spiritualism, Theosophy or Christian Science. It 
is surely significant that the unattached Swedenborgian often feels 
at home in the Unitarian communion. 

But Swedenborg must be read with patience. At first his dry 
style and his own peculiar vocabulary will most likely repel. Only 
with familiarity does the seer and saint loom behind the prosey 
child. 

In conclusion I would add that for the average Unitarian a 
browse in The True Christian Religion would probably be more 
profitable than a perusal of the better known Heaven and Hell. 
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HEN the nineteenth century came to a close, the human race 

seemed to have accomplished so much that those who looked 
to the future could see nothing but sure and certain progress. 
“ Progress’ was the key to the meaning of history, which was 
conceived as moving forward towards an end or goal, each new age 
being better than the last, and a little nearer to the final consum- 
mation. As Dean Inge wrote (in 1922) in his famous essay, The 
Idea of Progress, the belief that it was a “‘ Law of Nature ’’ had come 
to be the working faith of the Western world for about 150 years, 
and had come to dominate science, history, politics, philosophy 
and religion. Hence the twentieth century opened in a brave spirit 
of optimism, which was reflected, for instance, in the familiar 
statement of faith once so popular among Unitarians and religious 
liberals in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The fifth article of this 
statement, it will be remembered, expressed belief in “‘ The Progress 
of Mankind Upward and Onward for Ever.” 

All that has happened since the century began, however, has 
led to the complete disintegration of faith in automatic progress. 
The contrast between the unlimited hopes that inspired men of 
all departments of thought and culture, and the tragic experiences 
of the last 35 years, has proved altogether too much for the view 
that the future of mankind, although subject from time to time 
to setbacks and disappointments was, nevertheless, assured by the 
processes of history. The easy confidence with which men looked to 
‘the future has been replaced by a feeling of disillusion and fore- 
boding. Two world wars have been more than enough to shatter any 
ideas of complacency, and with the threat of a third still more © 
devastating conflict hanging over men’s heads, the prevalent mood 
is all too often that of dismay and perplexity. 

The result of this shock to man’s feeling of security and his 
hopes for the future is that he is seeking again for a clue to the 
meaning of history. Now that he can no longer find much comfort 
in the idea of progress, and because it is not possible for him to live 
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without some insight into his place in the scheme of things—if 
there is one,—he is searching for some other interpretation of history. 
This search is reflected today in the large number of books that deal 
with the philosophy of history and the nature and destiny of man. 
These books emerge from many schools of thought in England and 
America, more indeed, from philosophers and theologians than 
from academic historians, but behind them all is an attempt to 
discover whether or not in the vast flux of events there is anything 
like a pattern of meaning or purpose. As Professor Butterfield, 
has remarked,* we are living in the midst of “ catastrophic ” history, 
and it is in such times that men are moved to seek an answer to 
their problems that will ““ embrace catastrophe itself and transcend 
the immediate spectacle of tragedy.” 

In the five years that preceded the second world war there 
appeared the first six volumes of Professor A. J. Toynbee’s now 
famous work, A Study of History. Although it is as long ago as 
1934 that Volumes I-III were published (Volumes IV-VI appearing 
in 1939), and the plan of thirteen parts which will require several 
volumes for completion was then foreshadowed, it is only since 
the war that the work has been widely read and discussed. The 
reason for this lies in what has been stated in the previous paragraphs, 
namely, that a generation that is slowly recovering from the terrible 
calamity of the war and is already anxious about the future, is 
seeking within its pages a solution to its perplexities. Professor 
Toynbee claims to have discovered the forces that have led first 
to the origin, then to the growth, and finally to the breakdown and 
disintegration of civilisations, or species of society, which, he asserts, 
are the true units of history. Professor Toynbee’s general con- 
clusions are by now well known. Apart from five “ arrested ” 
civilisations he lists twenty-one others which, if they have not 
proved abortive, have gone through the whole gamut, from origin 
to disintegration. The one exception among the twenty-one is our 
own, the Western. It is easy to see, therefore, why Professor 
Toynbee’s volumes have aroused such immense interest, quite apart 
from the brilliant style, and the wealth of knowledge they exhibit. 
If it is possible to find in the history of civilisations a rhythm, a - 
pattern, in fact, a scheme of growth, development and decay that 
can be applied to them all, it will surely also be possible to apply this 
knowledge to our own civilisation which has not—as yet—dis- 
integrated, and to learn something of its prospects. This theme 
Professor Toynbee has not yet discussed, since it will form the 
twelfth part of his great work, but it is touched upon by implication 
at many points and has naturally become the focal point of many 
criticisms and observations upon the work as a whole. Everything 
depends, of course, upon whether the system as a whole is valid. 
This is the great doubt that has been cast upon A Study of History. 
In spite of the brilliant light that is shed upon so many facts of 
* Christianity and History 
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historical development, can the strict demarcation of world history 
into a clearly definable number of societies or civilisations really be 
maintained, and is it really possible to impose a single pattern 
upon an infinite variety of historical events? Professor E. L. 
Woodward once wrote “ Most philosophies of history appear to me 
to be grounded on an arbitrary and over-simplified selection of 
facts . . . I can indeed see evidence of design, but the pattern is on 
a scale beyond my comprehension.” 

That is exactly the criticism of Toynbee that is made in a 
recent book published by the Beacon Press, containing essays by 
Professor Pieter Geyl, of Utrecht, and Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
of Harvard University, and in addition, a debate between Professor 
Geyl and Professor Toynbee himself. Professor Toynbee claims that 
the whole of his interpretation of human history is based on 
empiricism, that is to say, he has studied the facts and developments 
first, and then built his theoretical framework upon them. Professor 
Geyl, however, says that this is just what he does not do. He accuses 
Professor Toynbee, first, of being selective in his facts, choosing 
those which will support his theses and ignoring others, and second, 
presenting them in such a way as to obscure the alternative 
explanations of the same facts, that can certainly be adduced. 
Professor Geyl takes each of the four phases in the history of 
civilisations for which Toynbee finds the operative forces that 
determine them—origin, growth, breakdown and disintegration— 
and subjects them to destructive criticism. He is often on very strong 
ground as when, for instance, as a Dutchman, he is not satisfied 
that the formula of challenge and response can be applied un- 
reservedly to account for the rise of Holland. It is only one factor 
among many. Similarly, within the sphere of history with which 
Professor Geyl is most conversant, he criticises each of the various 
formulas which Professor Toynbee has applied to the phenomena. 
In some cases, they fit; in others, they do not. The net result, while 
not denying the great insight that many of Professor Toynbee’s 
instances reveal, is seriously to undermine the theoretical frame- 
work that links them together. 

Professor Sorokin’s criticism is equally fundamental. It is, 
as others have done, to deny that the civilisations, or species of 
society, that form the basis of the whole work, are, in fact, the 
true units of history. It will be remembered that Spengler in his 
Decline of the West discovered four definable entities to which 
he gave the name civilisations. Toynbee’s number is over twenty; 
other historians or anthropologists or sociologists would probably 
disagree with both and have their own selection. It is hard to resist 
the conclusion that the definition of civilisations is purely subjective. 
Professor Sorokin’s view is that the civilisations of Toynbee’s work 
are better described as “ congeries,” i.e. they are conglomerations 
united only by “ spatial adjacency, but not by causal and meaningful 
bonds.” As such, they cannot be said to have any uniformity in 
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their genesis, growth and decline. ‘*‘ Congeries are neither born 
(alive or abortively) nor can they grow or disintegrate, since they 
have never been integrated.” Questions arise, therefore, about our 
own civilisation—the “‘ Western” society. How far can it be 
regarded as a unity? And how far must it be considered subject 
to the final processes of breakdown and disintegration to which 
the other twenty-odd civilisations of Professor Toynbee have 
all fallen victim? There are suggestions in the Study that the 
breakdown in the West occurred as long ago as the Sixteenth 
Century, with the Wars of Religion—at a time when America, 
which must surely be considered as a part of it, hardly comes into 
the picture at all! The problem is further complicated by Professor 
Toynbee’s insistence that the process from genesis to disintegration 
is in no sense a ““ Law of Nature.” There is nothing inevitable about 
it; it is in every case a human failure, and what has applied to the 
long list of civilisations that have perished need not apply to our 
own. Hence, in spite of the suggestion that the breakdown has already 
occurred he does not draw the conclusion we might expect— that 
disintegration must necessarily follow. He leaves it—at least so far in 
his work—an open question, and he himself does not draw the parallels 
with other civilisations which his system would seem to require. 

The perplexed inquirer must therefore wait, patiently or 
impatiently, for the concluding volumes of the Study. But when 
so much that is claimed to be empirical may, by the expert, be justly 
regarded as subjective, it cannot but lead to scepticism about the 
whole interpretation of history, and the solution to contemporary 
problems that may be propounded therein. 

In view of Professor P. A. Sorokin’s vigorous strictures upon 
Professor Toynbee and the widespread uneasiness in men’s minds 
that the continuing crisis of the post war years has fostered, it is 
interesting to consider how he himself would. tackle the major 
problems of the day. His solution is to be found in his recent 
volume The Reconstruction of Humanity. Modest compared with 
Professor Toynbee’s monumental work, it is likewise the fruit of 
immense historical and sociological knowledge. It is written under 
the compulsion that unless humanity can devise new cures for its. 
deadly ills, it is doomed “‘ to drift towards an inglorious Calvary 
devoid of either redemption or transfiguration.”” The theme of the 
book, in brief, is that the point has been reached when men should 
consciously reject all “‘ quack’ cures for war and turn to the 
fundamental task of developing the altruistic factors in human nature 
through which salvation only can be found. One by one, he 
demolishes many cherished illusions—that a democratic system of 
government is in itself more peaceful than an autocratic one, or 
that the abolition of national sovereignty would lead to the elimina- 
tion of war, or that an increase in education leads to a decrease in 
crime, or that an improvement in social conditions necessarily leads 
to ennoblement of character and conduct. He does not deny the 
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relevance or the importance of any of these (or other) factors, but 
he stigmatises as quackery the sole reliance upon any one of them. 
He then discusses what must be changed in our institutions and 
why—family, school, religious, political, economic, and so on. 
All must be motivated by creative altruism. This fundamental aim 
—the transformation of man—is hindered not only because we do 
not realise that personal effort is needed, but because we have a 
inadequate technique. The mistake of western culture and science 
has been to concentrate the greater part of its resources on the 
study of physical and vital phenomena, with a consequent neglect 
of man’s spiritual nature. A further result has been a fatal mis- 
conception of man’s spiritual nature. For instance, modern 
psychology has so concentrated on the unconscious and “ bio- 
conscious ”’ energies of man that he has come to be regarded as no 
more than a perverted animal. Hence it is that while the methods and 
techniques of modern psycho-analysis have flourished, mental 
disorders have not decreased, but increased. There are, says Sorokin, 
four different forms or levels of man’s energies and activities— 
the unconscious, the bioconscious, the conscious and the super- 
conscious. It is the profound mistake of contemporary philosophers, 
psychologists and scientists that they deny the existence of the 
last named, whereas it is the one force that man must acknowledge 
and use if he is to achieve that transformation of his nature that 
will lead to peace and stability in all his institutions. What is needed 
in contrast to all western materialism is a concentration of humanity’s 
efforts on unlocking the secrets of superconsciousness as the realm 
of the most powerful, most active, most creative and ennobling 
forces in the universe. Here lies man’s main, in fact, his only hope. 
The name we give to this force does not matter—superconsciousness, 
genius, the grace of God, divine madness—call it what we will; 
the important thing is to recognise and use it. 

What then, is Sorokin’s final solution? A new religion? No,— 
it is the study of the techniques and methods of the great masters 
of Altruism in all ages and all religions, since they have been proved 
vastly superior to anything devised by our modern psychologists. 
He draws up a blue print whereby, on three fronts, personal, cultural 
and social, the forces of creative altruism may be unleashed. Were 
these forces to be set free, now, we cannot doubt that the grand 
achievement would follow: the attainment of unity with God, and 
peace among all men. But, after all, this has always been the aim, 
and the goal, and also the method, of all true religion. Itis no new 
discovery of Professor Sorokin. He writes in one place that 
_“ Christianity has failed to realise the vision of ‘ Glory to God in 

the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill towards men’.”* We 


* Professor Sorokin expresses himself thus ‘“‘ The immediate reason for such a 
failure is the chasm between the idealogical preaching or speech reactions of 
Christians and their behavioral practice.” Had he said “Christians do not practice 
what they preach” he would have said no less but said it just as effectively. 
Unfortunately, this jargon abounds throughout the book. 
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could not agree more—but it is, of course, a false Christianity and 
not a true Christianity that has failed> It is because there has never 
yet been that radical change of heart springing from an all-embracing 
love of God and man, which was the essence of the religion of the 
founder of Christianity. It hardly needs the great wealth of learning 
displayed by Professor Sorokin to prove that “the practice of 
kindness and love is one of the best therapies for curing many mental 
disorders; for the elimination of sorrow, loneliness and unhappiness ; 
. .. for the ennoblement of human personality . . . for the release in 
man of creative forces and of peace with oneself and with others...” 
This has been the concern of true religion through the ages—from 
the Hebrew prophet onwards. It has never been the claim of a true 
Christianity that by political changes, social reform, or technical 
progress alone the kingdom of God will be set up on earth. It 
has always taught that no ill can ever be cured without a spiritual 
change in the inmost hearts of men who have humbly sought to 
co-operate with the power and spirit of God. And that is what in 
essence is Professor Sorokin’s conclusion. He says that there is no 
easy way out of the present crisis, and no short cut. Again, the man 
of religion would agree with him. We may feel that the problems 
confronting man are greater than at any time in his history, and men 
are desperately seeking for solutions, but the magnitude of the 
problems does not allow us to neglect or ignore the demands of 
religion—that we should seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. 

Is there a Directive in history? Again, it is the recognition that 
civilisation finds itself at a critical juncture that has called forth 
Dr. Wieman’s book. Dr. Wieman seeks for the moral directive 
in history. He points out, with great cogency, that many people 
have been sustained and impelled to constructive action by the 
possession of a sense of purpose. He instances the Jews, whom this 
power has raised time and again from desperate and hopeless 
seeming situations; the early Christians, whose dynamism shaped 
the world; and the Church in the Dark Ages, which, under the 
teaching of Augustine, gave order to the contemporary course of 
events. And he instances also the Communists of our day, and 
contrasts them with the Western democracies, who have lost them- 
selves in a diversity of purposes, and have no sense of an over-all 
direction. The modern world he sees as divided between two 
gigantic powers, one wandering aimlessly in the midst of dangers, 
while the other moves with a strong sense of direction. The great 
need of the time is for a directive that will provide a way of life for 
all, a way that would be best for all people if they followed it to- 
gether. With this analysis of the contemporary situation, no one 
would wish to quarrel. No Society without a sense of purpose or 
the direction in which it is travelling can function successfully. 
The Communists have it; hence the vast impact they are making on 
the world today; the Western democracies must also have it. Such 
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is Dr. Wieman’s starting point, and the aim of the book. We cannot 
honestly say that it has been fulfilled. The method of finding the 
directive is to analyse the process of human living until the moral 
law and the source of its authority are exposed. The book, in spite 
of its title and purpose, is for the greater part a specialised treatise 
on ethics and the problem of value, as the Chapter headings show— 
““Good and Evil,” ‘‘ The Moral Law,’ “ Justice and Freedom.” 
These headings are deceptively simple since the language is highly 
technical, if not obscure. An example is his definition of the moral 
command: “ Act so as to meet the conditions required for the 
progressive transformation and creation of the world by way of 
conjunctions that expose to appreciative awareness more of the depth 
and richness of quality, which is the reality of all existence.” Or 
** Act so as to meet the conditions under which symbolised meaning 
is created and thereby also man himself, his society and his history, 
with the appreciable world expanding.” If the moral law, and way 
of life, that follow from recognising the moral imperative is one 
that.the common man must know and understand, or one that can 
be communicated to him, it is not, in our opinion, Dr. Wieman’s 
book that should be commended to him. For the professional 
philosopher, who is accustomed to tackling abstruse problems in 
abstruse terms, Dr. Wieman’s book may have great value; as the 

source of a working faith even for the ordinary, intelligent man, 
’ who seeks no more light than is sufficient to guide his steps in a 
chaotic and confusing world, we cannot but express our view that 
whatever is to be learned and practised from it, must be translated 
into a very different language. 


Newton as Theologian 
FRANK BECKWITH, M.A. 


A Review of Sir Isaac Newton: Theological Manuscripts. Selected 
and edited by Dr. H. MCLACHLAN. Liverpool University Press, 7/6. 


VERY schoolboy knows about Newton and the apple; most 

general readers know of Newton’s preoccupation with Biblical 
prophecies; but few scholars have known with precision what was 
Newton’s own religious faith. It was with the object of making this 
last somewhat clearer that Dr. McLachlan undertook to make a 
selection from the mass of material still in manuscript which was 
left by Sir Isaac and kept from publication for so long, partly by 
timorous biographers, partly because it is hardly worth reproduction. 
Dr. McLachlan was the very person to edit this selection, as he had 
already considered Newton’s religious opinions in a volume 
published some years ago. 
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He prefaces these extracts with a clear and concise account of 
this amazing manuscript collection, which comprises more than a 
million and a quarter words, and how-it came to King’s College; 
his account is too long to be conveniently summarised here (we 
should need to quote extensively) but it can be commended as a 
first class critical essay in Newtonian bibliography. Dr. McLachlan 
makes it clear, to those who did not already know it, that Newton, 
like Priestley and others of that century took theology as seriously 
as, if not more seriously than, his scientific work. 

A second introductory chapter traces the development and 
character of Newton’s theology and corrects previous writers on 
that theme. In sum, Dr. McLachlan claims that Newton stood 
by the Bible, exercising his “rationalism” within the authority 
of Scripture always, and would have no other authority in religion; 
he opposed Rome, but did not, as has sometimes been suggested, 
undertake his study of the Trinity for that purpose; he stood for 
comprehension in the national church; and was for primitive and 
democratic discipline. He belonged to an age which was keenly 
critical in outlook: but he still kept his philosophy and his religion 
apart. He was generally suspected to have been Arian; on this 
point Dr. McLachlan has perforce to reiterate the distinctions 
between Arianism and Socinianism which are perhaps familiar 
to students of Unitarian history but have not penetrated to sources 
most used by scholars unfamiliar with, or not very much inclined 
to delve in, denominational literature. At any rate Newton was 
antitrinitarian, was acquainted with some Socinian literature and 
““sometimes expressed himself like a Socinian,” but the student 
must use care in assigning ‘“‘ Arian” or “‘ Socinian”’ to Newton’s 
beliefs. 

The selections themselves comprise nine separate items, if we 
include extracts from a common-place book, the largest of which 
is the “‘ Paradoxical questions concerning Athanasius . . .”’ a severe 
treatment of that well-known but scarcely ideal saint. Other extracts 
concern Christian doctrine, church government and the language 
of the prophets. Printing and production are admirable and the 
University Press of Liverpool is to be congratulated on issuing a 
book so good in itself at so modest a price and in so handsome a 
manner. 


